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“In service of my fellow men.” 








Kaiapohia 


Here, where the great pa stood, cattle graze. 

And here, where once with blood the earth ran red 
As if the sun had tipped its furnace out, 

Lush grasses grow. 

Beneath these feet of mine crumble the bones, 
Incomplete nor restful as a buried man 

But chipped and broken, all aslant as trampled rushes. 
Quietness flows from gentle willows 


Muffling the cries of slaughtered men 
and children burnt 


And the tall white column 


Stands as monument, vainly. 


—Beverley Tweedie, 


Kaiapoi, 1967. 











Preface 


The true standards to judge any progress can only be learned by patient 
study of all available records, so that thinking and feeling become one with 
the history makers. As several of the early minute books and most of the 
other early records have been lost, I have tried to fill the gaps from other 
sources, but it is inevitable there will be omissions. However, with cross 
references, it has been possible to correct some erroneous statements 
previously published. 


Along the road of one hundred years’ administration of the Kaiapoi 
borough, there must be many citizens, who served as councillors, but 
are unnamed and unsung. Their labours were the weft and warp of 
municipal development and it was no mean accomplishment. If this history 
reveals some of their courage, foresight and wise judgement, it will serve 
its purpose. 


P. WARD, 
Kaiapoi, 1968. 
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Foreword 


The object of this publication is the presentation of a summary of the 
development of the borough during its first 100 years, setting out not only 
for many people whose roots are already deeply established, but also for 
future generations, an outline of the problems faced and overcome by 
the elected leaders in the community since the inception of the Council. 


We can record with gratitude the efforts of the many Mayors and 
Councillors who gave unstinted time and thought to the provision of the 
remedies to the difficulties which confronted a small settlement of people, 
whose financial resources were limited to a degree which can hardly be 
imagined in these more affluent times. 


In the period reviewed, Kaiapoi has had many ups and downs which 
would have shaken the confidence of men less stout-hearted than those 
early stalwart Councillors and citizens who backed their belief in the future 
of the town by their willingness to undertake costly projects involving 
financial responsibilities which must have made heavy demands on the rate- 
payers of the day. 


Today’s amenities, which are so often taken for granted by many, have 
been developed by the effort and far-sightedness of the enthusiasts of the 
past, and in recent years it has been the policy of the Council to continue 
to provide for more improvements in keeping with the rate of progress in 
both the industrial and residential spheres. 


Although in the next 100 years many of our modern present day 
facilities will have been superseded, I extend to the Councillors and citizens 
of the future my sincere wishes that the example set by the past will inspire 
them to act with the confidence and capability shown by earlier generations. 


H. OWEN HILLS, Mayor. 

















CHAPTER 1 


Birth Pangs 


A span of one hundred years is a long way and a short step. First 
there were nine municipal councillors sitting in the chambers in the toll- 
house beside the wooden traffic bridge linking High and Cookson Streets. 
Candlelight flickered on prolific beards and serious faces as the problems 
of river ‘“‘freshes”, well sinking and ‘“‘wastes of sand” were debated strongly, 
while cart wheels rumbled past over the bridge. 

This was Kaiapoi, or more correctly Kaiapohia, commemorating the 
early pa and stronghold of the Ngai-Tahu tribe, though by the time the 
first settlers arrived soon after 1850 “the Maori population in the vicinity 
was only ten souls”. 

Now there are another eight men and one woman, with their Mayor, 
sitting in the High Street chambers under electric chandeliers and discussing 
borough extensions, pensioners’ flats and traffic density, while buses swish 
past on the sealed highway. 

A difference in circumstances but a bond of soundly considered local 
government for the wise management of the Kaiapoi borough. 

And this was the intention of the Municipal Corporations Act 1867, 
which preambled: ‘Whereas it is expedient to provide for effectually 
established municipal corporations and for the endowment thereof and 
generally to provide for the better management of local affairs within the 
limits of boroughs”. 

Actually, limited “better management” had already prevailed at Kaiapoi 
from 1857, when the settlement was officially proclaimed a town by ordin- 
ance of the Provincial Council, following a petition from the settlers 
“| which humbly sheweth that many of the inhabitants have suffered 
from time to time and are still suffering considerable damage and 
inconvenience from the breaking down of their fences and the trespassing in 
their fields and gardens by horses and cattle suffered to run at large”. 

The Provincial Government maintained responsibility until the election of 
the Kaiapoi Road Board, which first met at the Kaiapoi Hotel, on Monday, 
January 25, 1864; the members being the Rev. W. Willock (Chairman), 
William Beswick, merchant, Dr. Charles Dudley, George Hewlings, clerk 
of the Magistrate’s Court, and George Day, publican. Captain J. Fuller, 
commission agent, was appointed treasurer and clerk at a salary of £24 
per year. 

The first concern was a district map, completed by J. Wylde in June, 
with a ratepayers’ roll, for £150. In October, 1864, the first rate of sixpence 
in the pound on assessment was levied and two months later, the collector 
(Fuller again?) was paid an additional five per cent “for extra trouble 
incurred”. 
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By now a public meeting had resolved to establish a municipality under 
the provisions of the 1860 Municipal Corporations Ordinance. William 
Wilson, the Kaiapoi representative on the Provincia] Council, expressed his 
confidence that “Kaiapoi with its rich agricultural districts and one of 
the best navigable rivers in New Zealand right through the centre, was 
in the position to derive unusual advantage if formed into a municipality 
and allowed to manage its own affairs in a way which would best advance 
its interests”. 

A petition, signed by “not less than one hundred names”, was presented 
to Samuel Bealey, Superintendent, and on October 29, the town was 
proclaimed a municipal district, under the signatures of Bealey and William 
Rolleston, Provincial Secretary. 

The newly elected municipal council, comprising Dr. Charles Dudley 
(Chairman), William Beswick, Alfred Weston, storekeeper, George Hewlings, 
George Day, George Black, merchant, J. Winterbourn, turner, E. A. Lock, 
farmer, and A. A. Dobbs, landowner, first met on December 1, 1864 at 
the Kaiapoi Hotel, then at a Mr Sadler’s house at “7 o’clock p.m.”, until 
additions were built on the toll-house on the southern approach to the 
traffic bridge, by R. Powrie at a cost of £183.15.0. A “time bell for work- 
men’, given to the council by William Wilson, was hung on the building 
and rung daily at 8 a.m., 12 noon and 5 p.m. The new town clerk, C. E. 
Dudley, the doctor’s son, was to be reimbursed at £75 per year for the first 
three months, then £100 for the following year. The Superintendent’s assent 
to a rate of one shilling in the pound, to be levied in two instalments 
on June 1 and September 1, was notified in April, 1865. 

The solicitor, J. C. Porter, was elected chairman on December 10, 1867 
and when tenders were opened for the office of clerk, a ballot was 
necessary and C. Dudley was reappointed at £130 per year. On April 28, 
1868, Matthew Hall, cooper, was elected chairman following Porter’s 
resignation, “until the new Corporations Act comes into force”’. 

This new Act of 1867 stated in part “. . . if not less than fifty of the 
inhabitant householders . . . shall sign and cause to be presented to the 
Governor a petition praying to constitute such... town a borough and 
shall set forth accurately the boundaries .. . and the title . . . date and 
substance of any proclamation by which such town has been incorporated 
and if within two months of the petition’s publication, no counter petition 
is received, it shall be lawful for the Governor by proclamation .. .” 

“The council to continue in office... all rights and liabilities . . . rates 
already due and penalties incurred to continue as before. The inhabitants 
to be a body corporate under the name of Mayor, councillors and burgesses 

- and by that name shall have perpetual succession and a common 
seal and shall be capable in law. . .” 

Nine councillors to be qualified must have been electors enrolled on 
some electoral roll in respect of qualifying lands or tenements situated 
within the borough ... “No female, no bankrupt or insolvent .. . no 
person attainted of treason or convicted of felony or perjury or any 
infamous crime, no person of unsound mind and no person not qualified 
shall be capable of being or continuing a councillor of any borough”. 
Altogether, stipulations on burgesses and their rights covered seventy-seven 
quarto pages. 
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And so at Kaiapoi, on December 10, 1867, it was resolved by a 6 to 3 
majority, to appoint a committee comprising Messrs. Dudley, Porter and 
Hewlings, to draw up a petition “to the government requesting that the 
new ordinance should be allowed to come into force in Kaiapoi’. An 
amendment “that no steps at all be taken in the matter’, was lost, on 
voting 3 to 6. By January 21, 1868, the Colonial Secretary acknowledged 
receipt of the petition which “would be considered on May 4”. 


As the date approached, an unsettled state appeared in the council, 
perhaps due to the dissentient voting. There was no quorum at the usual 
fortnightly meeting on May 26 or on the adjourned dates of June 9 and 
10. A special meeting on May 29 resolved “that proper notices be issued 
for the election of members to fill the vacancies caused by the resignations” 
of four councillors. 


In the New Zealand Gazette of June 2, 1868, a proclamation “appeared 
under the hand of Sir George Ferguson Bowen, Governor and Commander- 
in-chief in and over Her Majesty’s Colony of New Zealand .. . constituting 
and proclaiming the district comprised within the town of Kaiapoi, as 
the boundaries thereof as defined ... to be a Borough under the said 
Act; issued under the Public Seal of the said Colony, at Wellington, this 
28th day of May in the year of Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight. God Save the Queen”’. 


The Mayor’s election, the responsibility of the council, took place at a 
meeting of the “Town Council” on the morning of June 11. “The public 
generally appeared to take little interest in the matter; and there were 
only about a dozen persons besides the councillors, in the chamber’, 
reported the Weekly Press. After the Council’s chairman (Hall) had read 
the proclamation and the qualification of corporation members on the 
council, Messrs. Richard Woodford, miller, Charles Oram, publican, John 
Hebden, Lyttelton Times’ reporter, Edward Kerr, storekeeper and Matthew 
Hall, made the declaration. 


Hall was nominated for the Mayoralty by Kerr and seconded by Hebden, 
as “a gentleman who had been a member of the Council for the last 
three years and who was at the last election returned by the largest 


majority .. . though by the Act it is not necessary to elect a member of 
the council... it might be argued that a man of high position is required 
to fill the post but in Mr Hall, would be found a degree of integrity rarely 
met with...” Dr. Dudley, who was not present, was proposed by Wood- 


ford, seconded by Oram. “Hall rose, offered reasons why he opposed 
Dudley’s past administrative policy and recorded his casting vote in favour 
of himself”. Hebden, who had faced a protest against his qualification 
to attend, insisted on his right, but his object of supporting Hall’s election 
achieved, he promptly resigned. 


Matthew Hall, a Cumberland cooper, arrived with his wife in 1860 and 
three years later, won first prize for churns at both the Northern A. and 
P. Show, held at Kaiapoi, and at Christchurch. He was a member of the 
first board of trustees of the original Kaiapoi Wesleyan Methodist Church 
and one of the two first circuit stewards appointed in 1868. He was an 
able preacher who “often supplied when the stated preacher failed to 
attend’. Hall moved to Christchurch in 1877 and bought a cooperage in 
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the Market Place. He sold his business in 1889 and died at Napier the 
Same year, aged 57. 

The Weekly Press wrote: “There is something in having the honour of 
heading the roll of, let us hope, a long series of distinguished civic 
dignitaries. . . The office can be so upheld in the estimation of the 
public generally as shall make it an object worth striving after by the best 
of our citizens. .. VWhen Mr Hall retires from office, he will have had the 
satisfaction of being the first . . . but also of having done something 
to advance the welfare of the municipality and consequently that of the 
province at large”’. 

Elections were held in July to fill the extraordinary vacancies caused by 
the resignations of Hebden and later, Woodford; W. T. Newnham and 
W. D. Buddle being successful. 

The Act laid down that the former ratepayers’ roll “become the burgess 
roll”, containing the names of “every person over 21 years, who on June 
20 of the year, be in occupation or owner of any rateable property and 
be liable to rates as occupier or owner and is entitled to vote in all council 
elections” to a scale of one vote if the total rateable property value was 
less than £50, increasing to 5 votes for over £350 value, “all due rates 
to have been paid”. 

The infant borough council was first brought to full strength at the 
normal, biennial elections in September, the members then being Messrs. 
Hall (Mayor), Oram, Kerr, Buddle, Newnham, Dudley, Porter, Middleton, 
Birch. The preliminaries were over and the borough was in business. 
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CHAPTER 2 


A Borough Declared 


Despite a background of dissension, it was quickly resolved at a special 
meeting on July 11, to establish the council on a sound foundation, by 
adopting “‘the eleventh part of the thirteenth schedule for the proper man- 
agement of the council and due notice of the same be given by advertise- 
ment”. Meetings were to be held on every alternate Tuesday at “7 o’clock 
p.m.”, the Bank of New Zealand to be the Bank of the Corporation and 
an account to be opened under the name of the ““Kaiapoi Borough Account”. 
The seal of the Kaiapoi Municipal Council was adopted for the new body 
and to keep the members on the right path, the Colonial Secretary was 
asked for “about ten copies of the 1867 Act for the use of the Council”. 


The terms of the town clerk’s appointment were concise, with nothing 
left to chance. His annual salary of £30 per year was to be increased 
to £50 “upon his undertaking to collect rates, three months’ notice to 
terminate engagement and Mr Dudley to find two sureties of £50 each”. 


By coincidence, this first meeting received the Superintendent’s assent to 
a rate of one shilling in the pound, to be levied on the assessment. In May, 
the Weekly Press had reported the property assessment on the north side 
(of the river) as £3520.12.0 and river reserves, £415; south side, £2(62.18.0 
and river reserves, £15. The total value, £6013.10.0 was increased by £55 
when the roll was amended a fortnight later. 

Previous assessments since the introduction of rates had been: 1864, 
£6858: 1865, £7225; 1866, £7483.17.0; 1867, £6635.19.0. The Press recorded 
the town’s total revenue during 1864-67, as £3333.12.0, derived from rates, 
£913.7.2, government, £1116 and swing bridge rent, £1265.18.5. 


The council faced a formidable task. Expensive but necessary works 
were mooted and there was no prospect of sufficient finance. The Mayor, 
councillors and burgesses were involved in litigation and faced crippling 
damages, and although the findings were reversed by a court of appeal, 
solicitors’ fees had still to be paid. The bridge tolls were finally secured 
by government agreement and the annual rental by tender, proved a 
valuable income source until the tolls’ abolition in 1874. 

Many “better management” details occupied the councillors’ time and 
led to long debates over relatively minor details. An eight day, 20 inch 
diameter clock “for the use of the council’ had been bought from G. 
Coates for £15.12.6, in March, 1867. C. Lezard had been appointed its 
keeper, but in December, 1868, the clerk was instructed to obtain the 
key and “Mr G. B. Johnson (tollkeeper) would keep it in future and look 
after the clock”. 
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There was support for a “Mayor’s Court’, where “several of the fines 
taken in the Resident Magistrate’s Court, would come to the Borough fund”, 
but the matter lapsed. 

The first financial committee was appointed “to consider the finances 
of the council”. 

A ballot selected two councillors ‘“‘to act as a Road and Public Works 
Committee for one month”, which from then became normal practice. The 
mover of any appointed committee, is now to be the chairman without 
further notice, to be respcnsible for all minutes and records and to have 
power to appoint the time of the committee’s first meeting. 

The borough was only six months old when J. C. Porter, who had a 
solicitor’s residence-office in Raven Street, was elected Mayor on December 
17 for the ensuing year, and in March, Mrs Porter was thanked for the 
“very elegant address she had executed for the council’s presentation to the 
Duke of Edinburgh on his visit”. The Governor, Sir George Ferguson 
Bowen, was received at Kaiapoi by the Mayor and council on January 
14 and a subsequent account read: “engrossing address £1.1.0” (Mrs 
Porter again?). Another visitor, Prince Alfred, was exvected at Kaiapoi 
on April 25, but he did not arrive and the unpresented address from the 
citizens, remained for a long time in the council archives. But it was 
read widely. The text had been publicly printed in advance; a breach of 
privilege alleged the Mayor and council! 

Annual appointments of W. P. Wilson and G. F. Hewlings as auditors 
and E. Revell and P. L. Nielsen, assessors, were confirmed; the latter’s 
assessment showing a slight increase to £6162.10.0. The clerk was to make 
a town valuation on the basis of the 1868 rate book and to receive a bonus 
of £2.2.0 for revising the rate roll. 

The rate remained at the same one shilling in the pound, but the council 
was under duress. The clock needed repairs; there were complaints regard- 
ing the irregular manner of ringing the bell (town), “the chamber was in 
a bad state, they could not get chairs to sit uvon and their pews were 
removed”. Apparently the councillors had had enough, for an account, “for 
rent of room Kaiapoi Institute, £1.7.0”, was passed for payment. Correctly 
named the Mechanics Institute, this was established in Raven Street by 
public subscriptions and a gcovernment grant, and contained a reading 
room, circulating library of 1000 volumes and a hall where 200 persons 
could be seated, for lectures and entertainments. 

The works committee recommended that “the grass and flax in the 
streets be sold to the highest tenderer” but the council declined to act. 
A cash balance for the year of only £15 did not give licence for trading 
on the town’s discomforts. 

Two years later householders within the borough totalled 242 and in 
1874 when the tolls were finally abolished, the town povulation was 1002. 
Finance difficulties overshadowed progress. The Provincial Auditor stated 
that the total sum of £369.8.0 was leviable for rates, with no special 
portions leviable. Only one general rate could be levied on the annual 
property value. “All monies allocated for ordinary municipal purposes 
and no portion for the supply of gas, water or any other special purpose”. 

Many lists of successive councils do not exist but in 1874 it comprised 
FE. G. Kerr (Mayor), E. Parnham, G. H. Blackwell, G. P. Milsom, G. 
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H. Wearing, J. Beharrell, J. Craig, W. Taylor and A. McDonald who 
soon afterwards broke his leg, was granted three months’ leave, broke it 
again, and that was another three months. 


In March, 1877, Cnrs. Ellen, Parnham and Wearing were appointed a 
committee to select land from the Crown estate for a borough endowment, 
but it has been recorded that the resultant reserve of 2000 acres at Dromore, 
near Ashburton, was due to the efforts of E. G. Kerr, Mayor 1872-76 
and shopkeeper as well as Lyttelton Times’ agent, and C. Bowen, Kaiapoi 
electorate member. Most probably it was their preliminary approaches 
which persuaded the government to act and led to the provision of an 
asset, valued at £6000 in 1887 and Jet to G. Kemp and S. Shepherd at an 
annual rental of £450. At March 31, 1966 this same area had an unimproved 
value of £97,500; the total annual rents now payable by W. R. Lemon 
and J. M. Withell being £3400. 

There is a vague reference to a fire having destroyed the minute books 
in 1871, although the first book still exists in 1968, but perhaps this fire 
forced the decision to erect “new offices and boardroom” and custodian’s 
house, on the ferry reserve in High Street, at a cost of £335, the said 
boardroom to be 26 feet by 16 feet. Jonn Wesley Ellen who overated a 
wool-wash down the river at Askeaton, east of the traffic bridge, was 
Mayor when the building was ready on August 3, 1878. The Waimakariri 
Harbour Board was offered use of the “Council Chamber” at £15 per 
year, the council “finding lights, firing and attendance’’, but this apparently 
was not acceptable as the 1884 council assets listed the board’s annual 
rental as £6. The Eyreton Road Board agreed to pay an annual rental 
of £25 for the sole use of one office and ante room and joint use of 
the chamber, but the arrangement did not exist in 1884. 


The town clerk was now appointed registrar of dogs and the chambers, 
the registration office. Mr Earnshaw, saddler, provided dog collars; 68, 
24 inch by 11 inch, at £4.3.2 per 100; 102, 21 inch by one inch, £3.14.9; 
34, 18 inch by 2 inch, £2.6.10; quite a canine population! 

By 1883, ‘Jong and stormy debates arose over irregularities of the town 
clerk involving £550” and the pronosal of a new traffic bridge, until the 
Mayor (E. Parnham), very “‘feelingly” wished his successor (R. Moore), “a 
peaceful term of office”. 

Anyway a popular interlude must have been the Ohoka and Eyreton 
Jockey Club races on November 30, 1886, a declared public holiday by 
the council “from 12 noon, in response to the wishes of the principal 
business people of the borough”. 

More dismay on December 8, 1887, when the wooden council chambers 
were destroyed by a fire which started in an adjoining boarding house 
occupied by a Mr Jeffery. A temporary council office was advertised in 
Cookson Street (perhaps the newspaper office). 

The immediate need for new offices and the urgency of other public 
works necessitated the raising of a £2000 loan, apportioned for streets, 
kerbing and suspension bridge repairs, drainage, raising new river embank- 
ments and building new chambers. A special amended rate of fivepence 
in the pound together with the Dromore rents, was pledged as repayment 
security. Within a few months the new council buildings, still in use in 
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1968, were designed in brick and concrete by Mr England, of Christchurch 
and built at a contract price of £530. 

The borough was then twenty years old, with a population of 1514, 
322 houses, an assessed property value for rating purposes of £108,325, 
and a debit balance of £929.16.6. 

Six years later a petition was received for the annexation of two rural 
sections and part of five more (including the woo!len mills) and reserve 
74 (the domain) in the Mandeville and Rangiora Road Beard district. The 
area was duly incorporated in the borough and gazetted on December 31, 
1893 and March 15, 1894; the additional streets being Ranfurly, Dale, 
Cridland, Walker and Cam Streets, with Sidey Quay and on the Korotueka 
block, Tunas Street and extensions of Hilton, Raven and Cridland Streets. 
The extensions necessitated a re-election of the council on April 17 and 
the town clerk was later paid an additional £10 “for extra services con- 
nected with the new district”. 

Later that year, an attempt was made to extend the borough boundary 
beyond Otaki Street to Sneydstown, where 32 quarter acre sections had 
been laid out by Dryden Sneyd and taken up for settlement in 1859. Its 
incorporation into the borough was never effected, owing to a vigorous 
counter petition promoted by the Eyreton Road Board. 

That Kaiapoi had developed an industrial foundation was evident in 
1898, when the Governor, Lord Ranfurly, on a visit to Kaiapoi expressed 
confidence that “so long as industry and perseverance continue to be a 
characteristic . . . will continue to advance and prosper’. Soon afterwards 
it was decided to support the Greytown Borough Council “in urging the 
government to open up new markets in and around the Pacific Ocean and 
Australia”. Perhaps an awareness of increased responsibility with the 
borough extensions, had led to the decision in 1894 “to join the Municipal 
Corporation Association of New Zealand”; later approved payments of 
annual subscription, £2.2.0. 

The new century began auspiciously with seventeen applications being 
received for the position of town clerk and surveyor, Charles H. Wright 
being appointed in July, 1901. The Borough Fund account was now closed 
and a District Fund account opened. 

The Kaiapoi Borough Council of 1968 retains tangible links in the 
chambers with these years. The “Mayoral Respect Board’’, bearing the gilded 
names of former Mayors, executed by W. E. Bate, was placed on the 
wall by the Council in 1897, “at a cost of about £5”. 

The two forms still used as additional seating, are pews bought from 
the second Kaiapoi Wesleyan Methodist Church at six shillings each, when 
the building was dismantled in 1934. This church had been onened in 1870 
when Matthew Hall was still a trustee and it is possible, the pews were 
originally used in the first church, opened in 1860. The silver shield of 
the “Kaiapoi Rifle Volunteer Coy” was placed in the chambers for safe 
keeping in 1921, the council arranging a wall bracket. A new mayoral 
collar was presented by the Mayor (E. Gray), and former mayors or their 
relatives, in 1942, and an application from the Cure Boating Club was 
granted in 1903 for some of their first trophies to be placed in the chambers 
“as they did not possess a club room”’. 

Optimism and enterprise were reflected in Cnr. Revell’s remark in 1910 
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SIR JOSEPH WARD ON A VISIT TO KAIAPOI, WITH THE MAYOR, 
MR J. DALY (FRONT ROW LEFT), COUNCILLORS AND OTHERS, 1902 





KAIAPOI BOROUGH COUNCIL, 1906 


Back row, from left: Cnrs. T. Geering, H. A. Davies, W. E. Bate, J. A. Hayman, 
W. Robb. 
Front: Curs. T. E. Keetley, J. Bugg, Mr C. H. Wright, Town Clerk, Mr J. H. 
Blackwell, Mayor, Cnrs. A. Pearce, W. E. Parnham. 
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KAIAPOI BOROUGH COUNCIL, 1923 
Back row, from left: Cnrs. F. Thorne, J. G. Yellowlees, W. B. Scott, H. Trousselot, 
T. R. Leithead, J. Hirst. 


Front: Cnrs. J. W. Barnard, Mr C. H. Wright, Town Clerk, Mr J. H. Blackwell, 
Mayor, Cnrs. H. McIntosh, R. Dunn. 





KAIAPOI BOROUGH COUNCIL, 1937 


Back row, from left: Mr L. S. Robson, Assistant Clerk, Cnrs. C. M. Williams, 
M.P., I. W. Karaitiana, A. Gordon, G. E. Wright, H. Rinaldi, Mr W. J. Tait, 
Inspector, 

Front: Mr H. W. Childs, Electrical Engineer, Cnrs. A. E. Brown, F. Thorne, 
Mr W. H. A. Vickery, Mayor, Mr R. J. Smith, Town Clerk, Cnrs. ‘A. Linklater, 
J. Hirst. 
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that “he hoped very soon to see Kaiapoi a residential suburb of Christ- 
church or vice versa”. The re-elected Mayor (J. H. Blackwell) chose a more 
serious vein, believing that “all the town should pull together for its 
improvement” and he “foreshadowed the opening uv of the river, a high 
pressure water supply and septic tank drainage as necessary works for the 
near future”. 


In reality, the council had reached adulthood and was guardian of the 
peoples’ interests. In 1918, an “emphatic protest” was made against the 
suggestion that the Clerk of the Court’s headquarters be transferred to 
Rangiora. As the clerk was also Registrar of Electors, it would mean that 
Kaiapoi would “no longer be the centre of the electoral machinery of the 
Kaiapoi electorate’. The final transfer, in June, 1951, was again much 
deplored. 


This is a council record and therefore public meetings as such, have 
been ignored. But in 1918, the councillors were urged by the Mayor to 
attend a citizens’ meeting to consider the formation of a Kaiapoi branch 
of the Canterbury Progress League. 


“In view of the importance of Kaiapoi taking its full share of advan- 
tages to be gained by the development of the commerce and industry 
of the province, which is the aim of the league, every citizen is strongly 
urged to attend. Ladies especially invited”. In July, a payment of £4.10.0 
to the league was approved, as estimated on the basis of “6d in £1000 
on the capital value of the country north of the Rangitata”. 


Times and attitudes were changing. In May, 1923, a gazetted notice 
proclaimed Saturday as the day of week for the statutory half holiday 
instead of the former Thursday, a change advocated by the Kaiapoi council 
for many years previously. But some councillors were not yet ready to 
discard all proprieties. In May of this same year, a motion that smoking 
be allowed in the chambers after 9 p.m. was lost but in September, after 
a further motion and amendment, was finally approved “after 9.30 p.m.”. 


An awareness of Kaiapoi’s part in the greater scheme of the province’s 
progress has been evident for most of the council’s existence, since the 
establishment of the major industries of woollen manufacture and the 
freezing works. It was early realised that expansion must be planned for 
the whole borough’s development. 


In May, 1920, the first reference to town planning appeared, with a note 
in the estimates to March 31, 1921 of “£100 town nlanning”, but no detail 
of what was achieved. It was formally resolved in 1957, that the necessary 
steps be taken for the beginning of a Town Planning Scheme for the 
borough. 


As the council approached its centenary this has become a major 
consideration and after some years’ preparation of relevant data and 
preliminary discussions with the borough’s town planner (Mr C. R. Edwards, 
of Dunedin) and other authorities, the undisclosed scheme was referred 
to government departments in November, 1967, and within some months, 
should be available for inspection and any objection by the public. In 1958, 
on application, the borough was added to the Christchurch region for the 
purpose of having a regional planning scheme include the Kaiapol borough. 
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The prospect of orderly planning to ensure competent land usage, will 
be a legacy to the second century from the Kaiapoi Borough Council of 
1968. 
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CHAPTER 3 


A Harbour and Port 


Kaiapoi’s early prosperity depended largely on the harbour, which in 
the eighteen fifties and sixties was the main outlet for almost the whole 
of North Canterbury’s produce. This concentrated river trade led the 
municipal council in 1865 to ask for the Provincial Engineer’s services 
“to form a plan for river bank improvements, to make it more conducive 
to the health of the inhabitants and to improve navigation of the river”. 

Later, the Kaiapoi merchants were asking the Provincial Government to 
undertake dredging, and possibly to assist the requests, the Kaiapoi Borough 
Council of 1868 agreed to petition the Commissioner of Customs to declare 
Kaiapoi a Port of Entry. Cnr. Newnham said “he noticed the inconvenience 
of clearing vessels from the river and the trouble as well as delay in 
proceeding to Christchurch for the necessary clearances”. However, the 
Commissioner later, “was not optimistic on the application as the number 
of ports in the colony already exceeded those in any other country”. 

The letting of the river reserves from 1866 realised some additional 
finance for improvements and in June, 1869, a conveyance was being pre- 
pared for the borough’s public reserves in accordance with a Provincial 
Government motion. It had been decided to ask for a crown grant of the 
reclaimed area between Charles Street and the river. “On the south side, 
there are no reserves, land to the river edge being public highway. The 
riverside northern area is supposed to be declared between high and low 
water mark, but now is only covered by a flood or extraordinary tide. 
Land that is covered at high water in an ordinary tide is crown property”. 

Back to the harbour of 1874 and information given to the Timaru town 
clerk that “the council has not interfered with wharfage arrangements, but 
has left it to private enterprise. There are no licensed boats in Kaiapol 
or landing services”. The Lyttelton harbourmaster was asked for some 
copies of Silvester’s Laws for Restoring Animation in Apparently Drowned 
Persons. 

Two years later, Cnr. Smethurst proposed that the Hon. S. C. Bowen 
be asked to prepare The Kaiapoi and Waimakariri Harbour Board Bill ‘and 
more particularly the South branch of the Waimakariri, to be opened for 
navigation purposes, on account of its close proximity to the railway shed”’. 
In a flowing hand, the clerk wrote “Carriedmously” all at once! The govern- 
ment consented, “as an aid to the development of the commerce of the 
dominion”. 

In June, 1876, it was resolved on Cnr. Ellen’s motion, that “with a view 
to facilitating the establishment of a harbour for the improvement of the 
navigation of the river, and endowing the board with the river foreshores,. 
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reserves and ferry reserves, this council agrees to forego its claim to the 
said reserves”. 

The draft of the Waimakariri Act included an endowment of 5000 acres 
of Crown land, to assist the board in raising loans of £50,000 for the 
purpose of erecting harbour works, but the council records do not clarify 
the final position. Recognising the port’s importance to the district, the 
Kaiapoi Borough Council gave un thirteen acres of foreshores in the town, 
valued at £6,000 as a further endowment. Following an 1877 petition from 
“a number of influential ratepayers”, it was agreed to place the sum of 
£300 at the board’s disposal, to assist in clearing the north branch from 
Lock’s Point to the swingbridge. 

The opinion of the 1897 Kaiapoi Borough Council was sought by the 
Mayor (J. L. Wilson) on the question of “verging the Waimakariri Harbour 
Board into the council and carrying on the work under the one local body”, 
but it was agreed that a decision should be made by the ratepayers at a 
public meeting. 

In 1923 the council strongly protested against the suggestion that the 
board meet at Rangiora, “as it has thousands of pounds of properties 
in the borough”. Otherwise, “the property as a whole should be vested in 
the council and the borough carry on the responsibility”. 

After the board received the proposed constitution and rules of the 
South Island Local Bodies Association in 1945, it was suggested that the 
board “might be absorbed by some other local body’. There was consider- 
able discussion, and advice later on from the Harbours association, until 
the next year, it was resolved that the board begin legalities, “including 
handing over of Trousselot Park and Memorial Plot to the council for all 
time, to be kept as open reserves; that the other reserves, buildings, lands 
and all other assets be made over to the council, monies received from same 
to be accumulated for harbour expenses and rebuilding Hansen’s or other 
buildings; that not more than £250 a year be applied to maintenance and 
administration expenses”. 

The final draft was approved in June and Mr C. M. Williams was asked 
to sponsor it through Parliament and in September, the successful passing 
of the Waimakariri Harbour Act 1946, was reported. On March 24, 1947, 
the final board meeting was held, as the Kaiapoi Borough Council took 
over at March 31; the last motion recorded being a tribute to “the excel- 
lent services rendered by Mr H. O. Hills during his seven years’ chairman- 
ship”. A deputation comprising the chairman of the board (Mr Hills), the 
solicitor of the board and the Kaiapoi council (Mr E. J. Corcoran) and 
the Kaiapoi town clerk (N. E. Clemens), successfully submitted evidence at 
Wellington on the revesting of the board’s assets in the council. 

The port was reopened in November, 1958, due to the efforts of 
Mr C. T. Williams, Mayor 1957 pt.-1959, and his council. In 1964, the 
chairman of the Kaiapoi Borough Council “Harbour Committee”, Cnr. H. 
O. Hills, reviewed harbour improvements since the reopening, including 
wharf reconstruction and new lighting, strengthened and resited stopbanks 
and new access roads, and the turning basin deepened. A permanent cargo 
shed was built and a new pilot launch bought and rented to the Inter- 
Island Shipping Company, which was then contracting for the services. 
Major work since completed, includes the realignment of both banks of 
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the Kaiapoi River from the wharf to the traffic bridge, the erection of con- 
crete retaining walls and beautification of the resultant picnic areas. The 
north branch from the river mouth to the former confluence of the Cam 
River at Revells Point, was gazetted as the Kaiapoi River in 1959. 

Due to “lack of cargo arising from the competition of the roll on, roll 
off, ferry”, the port was suspended in October, 1967, but “the port remained 
open pending any further business”, stated the Harbour Committee’s chair- 
man, Cnr. W. Bell. The pilot launch was later offered for sale by tender 
and the harbourmaster ceased council employment. Arrangements were 
made for a local industry to use the cargo shed for storage, on a temporary 
basis. 

The Mayor (H. O. Hills) outlined the financial position of the board, 
vested in the Kaiapoi Borough Council. “Approximately $114,000 of build- 
ings and property is owned freehold by the board and cash reserves, in the 
current and building reserve accounts, amount to approximately $3600, plus 
the value of the pilot launch and overdue wharfages. As all harbour 
improvements have been paid for out of revenue and there are no loans, 
the harbour’s assets are more than $139,000”. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Floeds and Bridges 


Water dominated the early existence of Kaiapoi’s local government. 
During the three and a half years of the municipal council, sixteen floods 
wreaked havoc ‘“‘and the settlers poured their rates into protection schemes, 
while works and town development lay neglected”’. 

At a 1868 Mayoral dinner in Christchurch, Matthew Hall remarked “on 
the marked progress” of his home town, “notwithstanding it is liable to be 
carried away by overflow of the river” and expressed confidence “‘in its 
future prosperity”. 

He was optimistic. On February 4, the Waimakariri River had converged 
on the town in the worst deluge known and had caught the residents 
unaware. “Within an hour or two, Sneydstown was covered with five feet 
of water and the whole cf the Mandeville district across to the Ashley had 
become a vast lake. The crown of Peraki Street lay nearly six feet below 
the surface and water was soon swirling round the eaves of cottages. By ten 
o’clock in the morning the river had risen to the decking level of the bridge 
which began to strain and finally cracked and floated downstream”. 

‘Neither the Magistrate’s Court, the bank, the brewery, nor the flax mill 
was able to function and the storekeepers spent the whole day sloshing 
through their shops removing stock”. 

The Superintendent was to be informed of “the state of the town” by Mr 
Dobbs, as he was going to Christchurch, it was decided at a special 
council meeting the fcllowing day. The situation was chaotic in the town 
but calm deliberation decided an emergency ferry rate for the erstwhile toll- 
keeper, of twopence for town residents and one penny “back fare” and 
threepence each way for non residents. 

‘‘Most cordial thanks be conveyed to Sergeant Hurse and his police for 
their valuable assistance and to those persons who gratituously assisted in 
saving life and property”. It was decided that seven shillings per day be 
paid to the men “who have been working since the flood”, (a fortnight 
earlier) with the council’s thanks. Their task would not be enviable. 

A council advertisement offered a quarter of the valuation of the swing- 
bridge, as salvage, to any person bringing the remains to the Raven Street 
reserve within one month. A tender was accepted for the erection of a 
temporary bridge, the councillors deciding a swing in the middle was 
unnecessary, and within five weeks the bridge was onen “to ordinary 
traffic”. 

However, that was not the end of the question, but the beginning of 
a controversy which continued many months and finally led to a court 
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case over the alleged stoppage of traffic upstream, above the swingbridge. 
Although the findings were reversed on appeal and eventually the council 
was not asked to pay, there were still heavy solicitors’ expenses to meet. 

The new borough council was faced with the need for a number of 
expensive works: street reconstruction, drainage, the levelling of sandhills, 
bridge repairs and the replacement of floodbanks. A dispute with the 
Provincial Government over the abolition of tolls, delayed the bridge 
repairs, but the valuable tolls were secured and the bridge completed in 
1869. 

Only three years later, the Mayor of Greymouth appealed for assistance 
“for the sufferers of the late flood” and the “Kaiapoi Mayor will cause 
subscription lists to be opened”. 

Long before, the bridge had been built by the Provincial Government 
and handed to the Kaiapoi Road Board, and subsequently the municipal 
council, and these bodies received the amount from leasing the tolls, towards 
the revenue of the town. Tolls were leased by public tender and were also at 
times collected by the borough council employing a paid collector—1873, T. 
Veysey, £583. 

In 1874, tolls were abolished on the borough council resolving that these 
were detrimental to the interests of the district as well as the town. The 
Provincial Government agreed to make an annual grant of £500 per year 
in place of the tolls. 

In 1881, a separate rate of sixpence was levied ‘“‘equally upon all the 
rateable properties situated within the northern portion of the borough, 
to be expended on erecting embankments and protective works’. It was 
not long since the telegraphist at Bealey, W. Munse, had been thanked 
“for his promptitude in giving the council timely flood warning and 
thereby enabling them to prepare against damage’. Remember, the tele- 
phone, radio and aeroplane were unknown. 

The bridge question was again overshadowing all else; it becoming 
obvious the existing wooden bridge would have to be replaced by a stronger 
structure, after considerable worry and maintenance expenses. As Kaiapoi 
was on the arterial road and all through traffic had to use this bridge, 
the council approached neighbouring local bodies for financial assistance 
but met refusals. The borough council persevered until a government grant 
of £1266 was agreed. | 

The bridge had been intended for only a single line of traffic and in 
1882, was becoming unsafe for vehicles carrying over two tons. 

A design by Mr O. Peetz was approved and tenders were called in 
August, 1883. The accepted tender of Scott Bros. for £5339 was reduced to 
£4473 by revisions to the plan. A ratepayers’ poll affirmed the raising 
of a loan of £3234. 

The bridge was built by J. Butt, as sub-contractor and was ceremoniously 
opened on October 30, 1885. There was an opening in the centre to allow 
boats to reach the wharves upstream, though it is not known if this was 
ever used. The iron bridge’s girders and concrete abutments on iron piles, 
reflected durability and strength and “it was a courageous undertaking for 
a small community”. 

A thirty foot carriageway and footpaths were provided. 
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In 1874 the suspension footbridge was built by a Mr Stock and fourteen 
years later, tenders were being invited for repairs. 

Sufferers “by the Hawkes Bay floods” were appealing for help and the 
council sponsored a public meeting in 1897; ‘‘Ladies are invited to attend”. 
The Bealey telegraphist was asked to give water depth in flood warnings 
and then, there was a flood in 1902, with a vote of thanks to I. Wilson 
for the use of his horse and buggy and Mr Meadowcroft for the use of 
his boat. 

By 1898 the main traffic bridge was in need of repairs and the council 
again hoped for assistance from other local bodies, once the control of 
the bridge was vested in the borough council. Firm refusals again; Kaiapoi 
only receiving a government grant of £275. Major repairs necessitated a 
tender of £1151, from A. Pearce, being accepted in 1911—-government grant, 
£750. 

In 1899, in connection with the subdivision of the Korotueka estate, Mrs 
E. Revell offered to contribute £150 towards a bridge over the north 
branch, if the council would supervise the work. A traffic bridge was first 
considered and then the tender of Thompson and Murphy, to erect a 
footbridge at a cost of £142, was accepted. The bridge was opened in 
November, 1900 and named the Mafeking Bridge. 

A loan of £1000 was authorised in 1922 to pay the borough council’s 
proportion of the rebuilding costs of a concrete Cam Bridge on the 
Kaiapoi-Rangiora road. 

It was just in time. The following May occurred a flood of massive 
proportions. A special council meeting resolved to open a relief fund and 
accept the offers of the Christchurch Mayor and a newspaper. Expert advice 
would be obtained on sanitation and the borough carter, be instructed 
to undertake a house-to-house rubbish collection. The Postmaster and 
various boroughs were thanked for their services and a new Flood and 
Drainage Protection Committee would discuss “general flood protection to 
the borough”. The government offered an equal subsidy, up to £350 on 
local subscriptions and the Canterbury Progress League asked for particulars 
of damage and repair costs. 

Kaiapoi no longer stood alone; the burden was shared. Back in 1919, the 
borough council had resolved that “the government should control the 
main arterial roads so that permanent highways could be formed to cope 
with the increasing motor traffic’. By 1928 the main road had been 
gazetted a main highway, with the tangible result of substantial mainten- 
ance assistance. There is a familiar ring to the council’s protestations in 
1941 for a new bridge which “carries the second largest volume of traffic 
in the South Island”. This time Kaiapoi did not face being forced back 
on its own slender resources. The Main Highways Board erected the traffic 
bridge which was opened on May 4, 1946, by the Minister of Works. 

The Kaiapoi council still carried other burdens which could not be 
cast off. A 1945 flood swept down the river and once more public apprecia- 
tion was expressed “‘to all who had assisted during the flood period”. In 
September, the following resolution from a public meeting, was adopted by 
the council and negotiations opened with the River Trust and Catchment 
Board, for improvement of conditions in the borough. 

“That in view of the increasing menace of flooding to the Kaiapoi 
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borough, and surrounding districts, the borough council is requested to 
make immediate representations to the Minister of Works and the Member 
for Kaiapoi, asking that an investigation be made into the cause of the 
recent disastrous floods and applying preventive action with special con- 
sideration to diverting all or part of the river Cust flood water into the 
channels, as the present outlet by way of the Main Drain and Kaiapoi 
is unsatisfactory and needs urgent attention”. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Fire Protection 





“In Christchurch a fire used to occur once a year but it is calculated as 
many as twelve now happen a year”, said William Wilson at the public 
meeting of September, 1864, after he pointed out the necessity “to organise 
a fire brigade and procure fire engines”. Nothing more was recorded until 
February, 1867, when the Kaiapoi Municipal Council resolved to call 
tenders “for the supply of 25 to 50 leather fire bucketts and the clerk be 
empowered to get two light ladders and a rope to be used in case of 
fire’. 

The Kaiapoi Borough Council set up a committee comprising the Mayor 
(J. C. Porter), Cnrs. Kerr and Birch, in January 1869, to draw up regulations 
for fire prevention in the borough according to the 1867 Act. A fortnight 
later, the “Fire Prevention” Committee’s report was adopted, the Mayor 
to take steps to enforce the clauses. 

A year passed before “the several insurance companies” were asked “if 
they would assist the council in procuring a fire engine and other necessary 
appliances, provided the council appoint a fire inspector in terms of the 
1867 Act”. In March, 1870, the Mayor (W. T. Newnham) was to call a 
meeting of those already enrolled as a fire brigade and those willing to 
serve, for the purpose of recommending a fire inspector for election by 
the Mayor and to sign the required declaration. This was held in the council 
chambers on March 9, 1870; nineteen men signing;—‘‘We, the undersigned 
members of the Kaiapoi Volunteer Fire Brigade hereby tender our services 
to the borough council for twelve months and request an early answer 

as to whether the council will be pleased to accept our services in terms 

-_. Act”. Of course this was accepted, “carried unanimously” in fact! Three 

tenders were received for the first engine station, to be sited north of the 

bridge on the ferry reserve; the price of Smith and Wright of £28.10.0 

being accepted. R. M. Wright was elected the first “Chief Fire Inspector”’. 

A hand engine was loaned by the London, Liverpool and Globe Insurance 

Company “as soon as the council had appointed a person to take care of 








it”, through the company’s Christchurch manager, Mr J. A. Bird. The fire 
inspector was granted the sum of £10 “for the purpose of keeping the 
fire engine in proper working order for twelve months”’. 

The brigade was “to be provided with a proper uniform as soon as the 
new rate is available’—a September account from S. Wallis read £43.3.9 
uniforms; and also helmets, cost not to exceed £15. (More woollen trousers, 
leather belts and boot expenses came later.) The brigade treasurer was 
empowered to collect subscriptions from the “honorary members” for the 
town clerk. A fire bell was bought at a cost of £10: specifications to be 
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prepared for a tower. The tollkeeper (J. Jones), was asked “‘to ring the bell 
at the bridge whenever the fire bell is ringing”. The Rev. H. E. Carlyon 
(Anglican Church) was asked to alter the mode of ringing the church bell 
on Tuesdays, “tas at present it so much resembles the fire bell”. 

Efforts were being made “‘to assist the brigade in order to perfect their 
machinery”, but in 1870 there was still genuine sympathy with “our fellow 
colonists at Lyttelton by the late fire’, a near calamity to the port and 
an offer was recorded “to willingly receive subscriptions towards their 
present necescities’’. 

In February, 1871, a report, rules and list of officers and members of 
the “Fire Police” were received, but the minutes do not clarify who these 
were. A resolution approved the payment to men pumping during a fire; 
one shilling and sixpence for the first hour and one shilling for each 
additional hour. 

It was made not lawful “‘to place any stack of hay, unthreshed corn, straw 
or any combustible matter, unless properly and securely housed, within 
one chain of any building unless by council permission”. 

The offer of the Liverpool company to loan a second engine was accepted 
in November, 1871. Two 100 gallon iron tanks were to be placed in Peraki 
Street to provide a fire water supply; the inspector had previously been 
asked to fence water holes dug for the brigade’s use. 

A dispute over the provision of hose led the Liverpool company to 
threaten “the withdrawal of the fire plant from Kaiapoi”. The Mayor 
retorted that the council had shown a desire to meet the insurance offices 
in providing means for fire protection. “The companies were the principal, 
if not the only gainers by the establishment of an efficient brigade and 
it was their duty to support such brigades”. Cnr. Oram said that large 
sums of money had already been expended on the brigade and the town’s 
financial position did not warrant large expenditure in supnort of an 
institution “which directly benefited the insurance companies”. Nevertheless, 
the Fire Prevention committee was instructed “‘to take what steps considered 
advisable for making good the brigade’s plant’’. 

It took a destructive 1872 fire in Cookson Street, to force the council 
to decide to procure a steam fire engine “at once”. A saddlery, butcher’s 
shop and stable were destroyed before the blaze was quelled by the Kaiapoi 
firemen assisted by the Christchurch brigade, offered by the Christchurch 
Mayor. “The necessity of a constable for night duty in the borough”, 
was stressed to the Provincial Government, a fact apparently arising from 
the fire. 

Birch and Company, Kaiapoi, immediately offered to import a steam 
fire engine for the council “on easy terms” but it was not necessary. 

A Provincial grant and subscriptions amounting to £598 were forth- 
coming for a steam engine, named “Torrent”, indented for Kaiapoi by the 
superintendent of the Christchurch brigade, W. Harris, from Shand, Mason 
and Co. London. The first test, on May 7, 1874, by G. Croll, of Christ- 
church, produced steam in eleven and a half minutes to 100]bs; 300 gallons 
per minute with two jets being used. James Linklater was appointed engineer 
at £40 per year, and the brigade station was enlarged; cost, £52. 

It is pertinent to note that the “Torrent” was still in use in the nineteen 
thirties, then “the veteran steam fire extinguisher in Canterbury”. 
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The brigade was now a major asset and liability and the council faced 
continual, but necessary demands. The destruction of the original Kaikanui 
Hotel in 1893 led to accounts for “ten shillings and sixpence, brigade 
refreshments; horse drawing engine, five shillings; eighteen hours’ labour 
at fire, eighteen shillings; boiler certificate, fifteen shillings”. 

The “superintendent” (G. H. Blackwell), met the council to discuss sundry 
improvements to the water supply and suggested a new sump at the corner 
of Fuller and Peraki Streets (near the hotel site). The water supply was 
one frustration for the council and brigade but there were others. A night- 
watchman was to be employed to be in charge of gutted premises. From 
December, 1898 it was resolved that the “steamer” be not allowed outside 
the borough for fires, but a motion, also restricting the hand engine, was 
lost. So the more distant settlers had some protection. An instruction to the 
fire inspector “that no buildings be pulled down in the execution of his 
duties as inspector or superintendent and to use water only to save property”, 
raises speculation. 

One hand engine had been returned to the insurance company soon after 
the “Torrent’s” arrival, but the second must have been an eventual gift, 
as it was for sale in 1903, together with “22 feet leather suction hose, 500 
feet canvas delivery hose on revolving reel, complete with branch and 
spanners”. The next year it was bought by the Lincoln Road District 
Fire Brigade for £25. 

In 1910 an illuminated address was presented from the Kaiapoi citizens, 
to Cnr. J. A. Hayman on his retirement and 27 years in the brigade. 
Twenty applications were received for the appointment of borough engineer 
“from all parts of the world, including the son of an ex-captain of the 
London brigade”. Mr E. H. Shore was the successful appointee as brigade 
engineer, lamp-lighter, caretaker; annual salary £124.16.0 with free house 
and lighting. It was now that a gas connection was fitted to the steamer 
“to always have the water warm”. 

A town, divided by a bridge, still expected brigade vigilance, but in 
1911, it was necessary for the council to lease the steam engine, ‘““Taniwha”, 
from the Christchurch Fire Board, at £2.2.0 per week, while the traffic 
bridge was closed for repairs. 

The Kaiapoi Borough Council now decided, after an affirmative poll, 
to raise £3500 for the purposes of fire brigade buildings, furniture and 
fittings (£2200) steam engine repairs and belfry (£275), drainage, fencing, 
and repairs and approaches to the bridge. This brick building still remains 
in 1968 in High Street but is largely used by the council’s electrical depart- 
ment, as it was superseded by a new station some years before. 

A new era was marked in 1917 when six pairs of rubber gloves and 
knee gumboots were supplied to the brigade ‘for use when dealing with 
electric wires’, and the provision of an electric driven pumping plant was 
considered. 

Change was apparent in the council’s thinking, when support was 
recorded for a resolution of the Newmarket Borough Council that fire 
brigade upkeep be shared by the government, insurance companies and 
local bodies. Tentative enquiries concerning the legislation of a fire board 
were some months old when a dispute with the brigade officers culminated 
‘n the council disbanding the volunteers in February, 1922. Immediately 
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a new brigade was to be organised and any former member wishing to 
join, would have his service recognised as continuous. Meanwhile the Fire 
Prevention Committee was instructed to obtain all information on a board’s 
formation. Of course fire calls did not stop and at a Charles Street premises’ 
fire, “many helpers were ex-members of the old brigade”. 

A public poll supported the proposal of a board, by a small majority, 
and on August 24, 1922 the Kaiapoi Borough was gazetted as a Fire 
District, the gazette of October 5, 1922, announcing the following elected 
or appointed members of the first Kaiapoi Fire Board, as constituted 
under the Fire Brigades Act, 1908; appointed by the Governor-General, 
L. B. Evans; elected by the fire insurance companies, James Buchan, James 
Hutchins, Harold Cummins Rogers; elected by the Kaiapoi Borough 
Council, Hector McIntosh, Thomas Robert Leithead, Robert John Dunn. 

Within a month, the new board suggested “an inspection of the business 
area, to see that no straw or inflamatory materials are stacked near 
premises”. The Fire Prevention Committee was no more, but a “council 
sub-committee” was to discuss with the board, the taking over of the brigade 
plant and the leasing of the building. The first borough allocation of 
£448.10.0 in the board’s estimated expenditure, was notified in September, 
1923. The annual municipal accounts at March 31, 1966, recorded a levy 
to the board of £839.12.0; a grant of £10 to the brigade, as well as the 
sum of £1065.4.11 expended on the water supply for the construction of 
fire points and fire prevention. 
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GH COUNCIL, 1947 
Back row, from left: Cnrs. R. D. Evans, J. W. Montagu, O. M. Williams. 
C. F. McKee, K. McIntosh. 
front: Mr C. H. Court, Electrical Engineer, Cnrs. R. C. Stewart, F. Bryden, 
Deputy-Mayor, Mr C. M. Williams, Mayor, Cnrs. H. O. Hills, H. L. Oram. 
Mr R. J. E. Botting, Town Clerk. 








; SOO Cg IESE ON pe seed = 
KAIAPOI BOROUGH COUNCIL, 1950-53 
Back row, from left: Cnrs. C. R. Thew, G. Yellowlees, O. M. Williams, 
H. L. Oram, B. O. Williams, J. W. Montagu, C. T. Williams. 
Front: Mr R. G. Simpson, Electrical Engineer, Cnr. R. D. Evans, Deputy-Mayor, 
Mr H. O. Hills, Mayor, Cnr. K. McIntosh, Mr I. J. Corich, Town Clerk. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Nuisances 


At the public meeting held in September, 1864, to discuss the formation 
of a municipality, one speaker pointed out that the limited powers of the 
read board did not extend to enforcement of sanitary regulations “which are 
becoming greatly wanted in Kaiapoi’. In a growing town, noisome 
problems of stagnant water, waste disposal and unimpounded cattle, did 
not make a settler’s lot any easier or more healthful. 

The Kaiapoi Borough Council tackled this odiferous situation with the 
formation of a Sanitary Committee, first mentioned in August, 1874, when 
“a hole of stagnant water on some business premises” was to be filled. 
Applications were invited in October 1890, for the position of “Licensed 
Scavenger for the borough”, and at the same time, William Turner was 
appointed Inspector of Nuisances “in the place of R. W. Smith”, so this 
must have been another early borough position. Five years later, an 
account for payment stated: “scanvanging 12 months at council chambers 
ten shillings’, an euphemistic reference to an important but unspoken 
service. 

The Sanitary Committee’s recommendation for the use of the sewerage 
pan system, to replace cesspits, was adopted in 1897, after more than 
a year’s discussion, triggered by the Medical Officer of Health, who also 
suggested an analysis of the borough’s drinking water. However, a report 
from the Balclutha Water Gas Company, describing the principles and 
manufacture of a borough water gas supply, estimated installation cost 
£3,000; was merely received. 

The council also conferred now as a Board of Health, but minute refer- 
ences are often vague. The “borough medical officer, Dr. Murray’’, reported 
a case of diptheria in July, 1898, and four more cases within a fortnight. 
The ‘‘council’ asked the school committee to close the infants’ depart- 
ment, but as there were no further cases during the next two weeks, the 
remainder of the school was not required to close. 

The fire brigade’s engine was being used to flush the drains in 1900 
and residents were asked “to use their best endeavours to destroy rats’’. 
Complaints and approaches by the Kaiapoi Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union led to a new 1901 by-law, making it unlawful “to spit, expectorate, 
discharge, drop or place any spittle or other offensive matter uvon any 
footpaths or footways within the borough”. 

It was not lawful for residents to use night soil in their gardens after 
1911 and at the same time, “the tender of Mr - - - to remove night soil 
on a weekly service, from each and every inhabited dwelling within the 
borough boundaries”, was accepted; the householders’ fee to be ten shillings 
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and sixpence per year, payable in advance. It was “not considered time 
yet for the municipal control for this sanitary work” yet within a year, 
a “compulsory weekly removal by the council of night soil within the 
borough” was reported, “at a yearly charge of fifteen shillings open pans; 
the service’s cost, £381; receipts, £390 and plant cost, £100; the removal to be 
tendered”. At times the residents must have loathed their plight. “Stagnant, 
germ-creating water was a menace to public health”, said one councillor, 
“the stench at times like rotten cabbage”. 

There were other “nuisances”. Small birds were so declared by Act, early 
in the borough’s existence. It is recorded that 100 pairs of sparrows were 
imported into New Zealand from England in 1866 at £1 per pair, to deal 
with a plague of caterpillars. The sparrows thrived and became themselves 
a plague. In 1884, the Kaiapoi Borough Council agreed to pay fourpence 
per dozen for sparrows’ heads delivered to the town clerk’s office and 
within fourteen years, permission was being asked to allow the shooting 
of blackbirds. This was refused as “no firearms to be discharged in 
borough”. However, the town clerk was to order poisoned wheat in 1903 
and blackbirds and keas were shortly gazetted as injurious birds. 

It had already been agreed to spend the sum of £5 for the purchase of 
‘birds’ heads and eggs”, following a request from the Mandeville and 
Rangiora Road Board for a grant towards the destruction. The Mayor 
(J. Daly) was appointed first delegate to a local bodies’ meeting under the 
1902 Act, “as instructed by the Department of Agriculture”. Mr Daly 
reported later that sixpence per dozen be paid for “birds’ heads, and the 
date for destroying same be June 15”. 

In 1911, Kaiapoi stipulated a payment of twopvence per dozen for heads 
and eggs, “between the first and eighth days of July, August, September, 
October and November”. A 1908 Act allowed the laying of poisoned grain 
or seeds on roads, public and private lands; no poison to be laid within 
300 yards of an inhabited house without written consent. 

This could well be a source of income for the unemployed though 
“certain councillors emphatically declared’, in 1895 “that the report, about 
men being unemployed, was exaggerated”. 

Apparently the council had a test for men asking for work. If any 
refused to take a turn at stone-breaking, payment three shillings a yard, 
“they are considered not to be in want of employment. It evidently works 
like a charm when it can be declared there have been only two or three 
applications for stone-breaking during the last two months”. 

After the First World War, scavengering disappeared as applications 
were invited for a “nightman for removal of night soil, to provide own 
horse and harness”, at a weekly wage of £7. In 1920, steps were taken 
to provide a council sanitation plant, the chairman of the “Health Com- 
mittee”, Cnr. McIntosh, and the town clerk, being authorised for the 
purchase. The District Health Department now took over the duties of the 
sanitary inspector “on the same terms as formally paid to the Nortn 
Canterbury Hospital Board”. 

The possibility of bubonic plague was a very real fear. A “systematic 
destruction of rats be at once undertaken”, was recorded in 1920. The 
Medical Officer of Health stated a compulsory service for the removal of 
all refuse from all business premises “will suffice for the present”, each 
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premises to be provided with a regulation dust bin to be emptied twice 
weekly, a charge to be decided after a trial and the council to buy 
some metal bins with lids, to be supplied to users at cost price. 

“Further stringent measures must be taken to exterminate rats. The onus 
of destruction lies on the householders”, pronounced the council in 1922. 
Sixpence per head was to be paid for each rat caught and delivered at 
the chambers, free rat poison would be supplied and the council’s officially 
appointed rat catcher was to be authorised to search for and exterminate 
rats. 

The provision of a complete sewerage system periodically engaged the 
Kaiapoi council over a long period from about 1932 when a civil engineer’s 
scheme was rejected by the ratepayers. Tenders were finally called in 1953 
but the council then decided to purchase its own equipment, engage a special 
staff and do the work itself. The final cost was approximately £145,000; 
the payment being spread over six years. A Kaiapoi Sewerage Loan 1952 
was sanctioned for a thirty year term at 54 per cent interest and a 
Sewerage Advances Loan 1955, enabled the council to advance finance for 
installation of the system to some private premises. 

The effects of the sewerage reticulation immediately increased Kaiapol’s 
status as a progressive borough and encouraged population expansion. The 
borough contains 14 miles, 50 chains of underground sewers, and a 
sewerage rate of 3.5 pence is struck on the unimproved value. The Town 
Planning and By-Laws Committee is aware that the scheme will need exten- 
sions to cater for a growing population in the foreseeable future. A high 
pressure water reticulation scheme was mooted prior to 1968 but discus- 
sion was deferred. As the borough expands its boundaries, provision for 
these two amenities will be hastened. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Recreation 


Few New Zealand towns, proportionate to size, can boast of the amount 
of recreational lands under municipal jurisdiction, as can Kaiapoi, with 
its 25 acres of council maintained parklands and river banks. 

These are assets for the Kaiapoi borough in its centennial year but 
it took judicious planning during much of the century to control the 
primitive swamp, tussock and sandhills. Before the borough was conceived, 
it was resolved in 1867 to reserve sections 76, 77, 78 and 79 “for a 
market or other public purposes”. With the proclamation of the corpora- 
tion, the Provincial Government was approached for the conveyance of the 
‘public reserves” and these would include the above mentioned sections. 

There is no record of markets being held, but in 1880, the area hit the 
news with the announcement at a meeting of the Kaiapoi Borough Council 
on QCctober 26, that Mr J. S. White, of Ohoka, and a former Kaiapoi 
storekeeper, “had purchased and conveyed to the council ‘upon trust for 
ever as and for a public reserve and ground’, a plot of ground adjoining 
the market reserve”. “A cordial vote of thanks be accorded to Mr White for 
his handsome present”, resolved the councillors. 

His gift comprised three quarters of an acre “in the centre of the 
town” adjoining the reserve “already owned by the borough, the whole 
called Darnley Park’. It is not known where the name originated and the 
“park” through usage, became “square”, in 1887, when The Press 
reported a “neat plan of improvements, prepared by the town clerk (G. 
J. Webster), and on display in the chambers. Of the four acres, two roods, 
nine perches (which it still contains in 1968), two acres, three roods, twenty- 
five perches “are treated as laid down in grass, with a belt of plantation, 
and marked off as a tennis and cricket ground. The track around the part 
which would be levelled, gives five laps to the mile. It is gratifying to 
see that some steps are proposed to improve the square”. However, nothing 
eventuated apparently. 

A public meeting in 1891 recommended works of “levelling, grubbing, 
covering with clay and seeding down”, at a cost of £120, using a council 
grant with the balance of the Jubilee Fund in hand, the project to be carried 
out by the council and committee. “There is little doubt that many 
farmers, if asked would send their teams and scoops in July to help in 
levelling the ground”’. 

Some work must have been done as it was recorded in 1900 that “the 
square is a common rendezvous, especially in times when the public heart 
is reached by some event of a joyous or sorrowful nature”. Public sub- 
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scriptions enabled a memorial to be erected in 1901 to commemorate 
Queen Victoria’s reign. At the same period, council minutes record that 
the square was let “for a three year term”, most probably for grazing 
rights. 

More maintenance in 1903, when “the levels of the square are to be 
taken so that all the ploughing and soil off the roads can be utilized to 
the best advantage’. Asphalt tennis courts were laid in 1912 and a council 
grant of £20 towards the tennis club pavilion, was approved in 1921. The 
construction of the baths is mentioned elsewhere. In 1950, Mr E. Taylor, 
of the reserves department, Christchurch City Council, drew a scale plan 
of proposed improvements and beautification layout, but they were not 
carried out. With the approach of the borough’s centennial vear, the 
council’s works staff has given the square a new lock with the planting of 
many young trees and attention to the grounds, and the memorial. The 
unimproved value at 1966 was £2,615. 

Trousselot Park; one acre, two roods, nine perches, in Charles Street, 
owes its name to H. C. Trousselot, who with the Methodist minister, 
the Rev. W. B. Scott, was elected to the Kaiapoi Borough Council in 
1921. These two members, chief instigators of the Kaiavoi Beautifying 
and Burgesses’ Association the next year, were largely responsible for 
the reclamation of the park area, nearby rubbish dump and river banks; 
some work being subsidised by the council. The association even appointed 
a permanent gardener, a “forward movement”, recorded the council. Some 
native trees, given to the council by W. Parnham, of Port Levy, in 1919, 
still remain almost fifty years later, in Charles Street west of the suspension 
bridge. 

“In the event of the borough council being willing to take over the 
maintenance and control of the domain, the Mayor be requested to call 
a public meeting to discuss the matter, and this board will raise no 
objection to the property of the board being vested in the council”, was 
the final unanimous resolution of the Kaiapoi Domain Board in 1894. 

The area of fifteen acres had been gazetted a domain in 1873, to be 
maintained by a board of control] nominated by the government—the first 
domain in North Canterbury. The wilderness of sand dunes, covered with 
scrub and manuka, was gradually cleared and planted with trees. Several 
miles of paths, as well as lawns, were laid, artesian wells sunk and a lake 
excavated. Much of the work was due particularly to J. L. Wilson, board 
chairman for a period, later councillor and Mayor and G. H. Wearing, 
an early councillor. 

It was written of the latter; “. . . the palm of praise is due to him, 
who has devoted hours to a labour of love for the pleasure and benefit 
of his fellow townsmen, while others have only given minutes of time in 
the improvement of our people’s park”, and the gates in Ranfurly Street, 
erected in 1923 to commemorate the domain’s golden jubilee, bear his name. 

Lack of funds was the board’s nemesis and the public passed an 
affirmative vote on its demise in September, 1894. The Kaiapoi Borough 
Council first met as the Kaiapoi Public Domains Board in Aoril, 1895, 
E. Feldwick chairman. Monthly meetings were to be held every alternate 
ordinary council meeting but no separate minutes were recorded. 

Many and varied were the forthcoming ideas. The planting of a maze 
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was approved in 1896 but the trees “were taken up” in 1900. The board 
had formed a lake “in which it was intended to propagate the first trout 
introduced to Canterbury”. In 1898, J. Heney presented carp and goldfish 
and five years later, there was a good retail business in goldfish at one 
shilling each. The Mayor of Ashburton asked to buy four pairs, but 
they were presented to him instead. The price was raised to two shillings 
and sixpence goldfish, one shilling carp, and a shingle load was placed 
for a spawning bed. Spasmodic trade is recorded until 1946. The first 
baths’ caretaker, J. Atkinson was appointed in 1903 to feed the donated 
swans and paradise ducks, at two shillings and sixpence per week, “and 
attend as domain caretaker when required”. 

The domain gained renown as a picnic venue, the first council permission 
being granted in 1895 to the Bible Christian Sunday School. Mention of the 
first “‘Domain Committee” appeared in 1898, the same year tenders were 
invited for a picnic groups’ building with copper; J. Tourell at £18.14.0 
being successful. Interest was widespread and many gifts were acknow- 
ledged—ornamental seats, J. Leithead: swans, Christchurch City Council; 
trees, Cnr. W. Eagle; and more. One ex-pupil at the Kaiapoi annual 
reunion in 1967 told a story of three boys in the domain and a swan hit 
on the neck with a stone. The boys headed home and although the council 
offered a reward for information, the culprit was never discovered, the ex- 
pupil being one of the three! 

The peoples’ carnival day, held on March 23, 1968, to mark the 
beginning of the borough’s centennial celebrations, was attended by several 
thousand people at the domain, an auspicious occasion. 

Kaiapoi Park, thirty-three acres adjoining the domain, is not owned by 
the council, but was bought by public subscriptions in 1895 and is vested 
in a board of trustees and controlled by a Park Committee. 

The first mention of the council seeking power through iegislation, “to 
enable persons to build summer residences upon the sea frontage”, 
appeared in 1904, the beach reserves having just been vested in the council 
as a domain. A camping settlement had developed at Kairaki, near the 
river mouth, the land being under the nominal control of the Canterbury 
Plantation Board. The council might have the reserves but its powers were 
vague. After a visit to inspect one area of 138 acres, there was disappoint- 
ment, ‘the property not of much value, the greater portion being of pure 
sand’. The first tender for lease of some ground by Mr H. McIntosh was 
approved in 1904, subject to a small grant from the domain board to the 
lessee for planting marram grass. 

In 1906 the domain board wanted power to grant small section leases 
so that “appreciated benefits would be derived by those seeking recreation 
and healthy change of sea-air”, but definite control was not established until 
the Reserves and Other Lands Disposal and Public Bodies Empowering 
Act 1921-22. In the meantime, back in 1906 a minute stated that “In view 
of the forthcoming International Exhibition, the tourist department’s 
attention be drawn to the borough’s seaside resort and to point out the 
good fishing that the Waimakariri provides, also the convenience of having 
oil launches running up and down the river at intervals and the continuous 
fringe of enjoyable scenery that is along the river banks”. 

The word had been spoken, and it was not too long before the Rangiora 
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High School cadets, with Mr T. R. Creswell, wanted permission for a three 
days’ encampment. This was the first such application to be granted. Soon 
there were discussions on “the advisability of erecting fixtures for the 
accommodation of visitors tying up horses”’. 

The 1922 Act permitted the Kaiapoi Borough Council to lease any 
portion of the Seaside Reserves, except eighteen acres to be set aside 
for a public reserve. After a survey, the reserves were laid out in acre allot- 
ments and defined streets, and in 1923 By-laws were formed for the Good 
Government of the Resort. Two sections on each corner, opposite the 
Oval reserve at the Pines, were reserved for public buildings, such as a 
church, hall or school, and at Kairaki, two sections on corners of the 
Square and triangle, for similar buildings; eighteen acres from the sand- 
hill to The Pines and two acres adjoining the Y.M.C.A. camp facing towards 
Kairaki to be public reserves. The “Pines Association” gala, later an 
annual fixture, first appeared in 1923, with council approval given for an 
admission charge of one shilling to the recreation ground, on the advice 
of the borough solicitor—‘‘allowable on ten days per year, except Christmas 
Day or any Sunday”. 

The first two inch artesian well was sunk at the north end of the beach 
domain in 1912, at a cost of £20.19.9 but the Kairaki residents looked for 
more “improvements on camping sites”. 

They were coming in their turn. At March 31, 1966, Kairaki maintenance 
and water supply absorbed expenditure of approximately £191; Kairaki 
Camp maintenance, power and development, £4663: Pines Beach develop- 
ment and maintenance, £638. Income at the same date from seaside, 
camping and electrical fees totalled about £3337; residential seaside rents, 
£2630. The beach reserves, including the Kairaki domain of 250 acres, 
have developed into a major undertaking for the Kaiapoi Borough Council, 
which controls a Kairaki camp of about 160 sites, of which three quarters 
are booked semi-permanently. 

Recreationally, the borough is served well. Latest additions to the cen- 
tennial year, have been Murphy Park, a 1952 bequest of 3 acres, 1 rood, 16 
perches, from the late Mr W. Murphy, and later reclaimed from largely 
swamp into more than 7 acres, by a management committee of sports’ 
club representatives and two councillors; and Baker Park, a new area 
named after the original settlers; to be maintained jointly by the Eyre 
County and Kaiapoi Borough Councils and certain sports’ clubs. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Afforestation 


“That a committee be formed to arrange for the planting of trees in 
various parts of the town, such committee to be called the Planting Com- 
mittee, and to consist of the Mayor, Works Chairman and the mover’, 
proposed Cnr. G. H. Wearing in 1873. This was carried unanimously, 
£20 being placed at the committee’s disposal, and an application to the 
Provincial Secretary asked “for any forest or ornamental trees that may be 
at your disposal’. 

The reply is not known, but this minute was the beginning of an afforesta- 
tion programme which is continuing into the borough’s second century. 
There would be much work by many but four names have been significant 
and credit is their due. Cnr. Wearing, a sawyer in the church bush in the 
eighteen fifties, was a “tree-planting enthusiast” and a tribute to his 
work in the Kaiapoi domain is recorded elsewhere. His achievements 
became tangible assets for the Kaiapoi borough in 1910, when the domain 
committee reported 40,000 feet of sawn timber (pinus insignis) stacked at 
the domain, for sale in ten sizes at ten shillings and sixpence per 100 feet 
on the ground. 

Another 1904 minute recorded “hearty thanks to Cnr. Eagle for his 
valued services in obtaining trees for planting on borough reserves and the 
unlimited time he has given to planting on numerous occasions”. 

At the same time, improvements were being attempted on the beach 
reserves where the Mayor (J. L. Wilson) “planted under instruction, at 
Kairaki, 9000 pinus muricata and thousands of poplar slips and acorns, 
but the majority were destroyed by straying stock”. In 1903, these reserves 
were vested in the borough council and J. H. Evans was appointed the 
first honorary ranger, but his duties are not recorded. 

Arbor Day had been first commemorated in New Zealand in 1890 and 
nine years later, Mr J. L. Wilson was invited to speak on the movement 
at a council meeting. He described the success at the “Kaiapoi Beach” and 
said that much planting might be done for the benefit of the town. It was 
decided that the Mayor call a public meeting to discuss the formation of 
a Beautifying Association. 

Kairaki is situated at the mouth of the Waimakariri River and The Pines 
lies slightly north, at the end of the Beach Road. Well grown pinus trees 
were responsible for this early district name. In 1933, it was recorded that 
the council had planted 3,500 trees and a considerable amount of marram 
grass on the foreshore, since the Marine Department’s grant to the borough 
two years earlier, of all the sea frontage along the reserves, as far as 
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Woodend Beach, except for a strip at the river mouth vested in the Wai- 
makariri River Trust. 

But let the main story of Kaiapoi’s plantations be told by Mr C. M. 
Williams, whose recreation was listed in the 1961 edition of Who’s Who 
in New Zealand as “tree-planting’. He held the appointment of honorary 
council ranger for about thirty years and he described his duties as “‘to 
engage labour, sell trees to mill, engage contractors and sell firewood (always 
made a profit of ten shillings to a pound on a cord)”. In his view, the 
beach reserves are for recreational use and any timber produced is incidental 
and not the primary consideration. 

The road following Saltwater Creek to the river mouth was a track 
“which just grew” until traffic increased and it was widened by the Rangiora 
County Council. Surrounding trees had been planted by the early Planta- 
tions Board and when it was decided to cut the timber, “one lady in 
tears begged us not to but I promised her for every one cut down I 
would plant ten more”. 

“I planted a lot in the wartime and the borough council staff did too. 
We did some planting in the domain but had awful trouble with vandalism 
and lost hundreds”’. 

‘“Wnen I started taking an interest in the beach reserves fifty years ago, 
there was hardly any vegetation except marram grass and the sand drifted 
from the sea as far as the Beach Road. I reckon it was a mistake to plant 
lupins, which smothered the young seedling pines, which will propagate 
themselves if left undisturbed. The pine seed would lodge on the shady 
side of marram grass clumps and grow—a lot of trees at the beach are 
planted by nature”. 

“I started following the idea myself. There were always plenty of seeds 
and I used to put them by the hob at the fireside in winter’. 

“Where the shingle pits are, was the first plantation that the Kaiapoi 
council reaily planted as a council. I replanted after one pit was done, 
to the eastern boundary, but the other side was a very difficult Diece of 
ground. In the hollows, I planted six times over and every time, ruined 
by early or late frosts. It is not a good area for trees. I then Dlanted a 
hardy pine but later a fire went through and cleared the lot—vandalism 
was bad too”. 

In the early depression years, Mr Williams, then a councillor, recalled 
when about 130 unemployed men were in the number five scheme under 
the council’s control. There was the job of levelling a sandhill in the domain 
for a playing area, but the council had only one wheelbarrow, and working 
to the limit of its overdraft, could not buy more. An appeal went out 
and donors came forward with wheels and parts, until four wheelbarrows 
were ready, but there were twenty men waiting. There was much queuing 
for turns until they were told ‘to go and hide themselves in the bushes 
so the people won’t see you waiting’.” 

Mr Williams told how the rifle range reserve came to the council while 
he was Member of Parliament and with the Mayor (W. H. A. Vickery) 
met the Prime Minister, as the Defence Department had condemned the 
range as unsafe, “as the bullets flew over the target mound into Kairaki’’. It 
was agreed if the council would clear the plantation and plant with trees, 
it would be vested in the council as a plantation reserve. 
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“A reluctant reserves department of the council accepted an offer of free, 
unemployed labour but wanted a 100 per cent subsidy and only had to 
buy axes!”’ 

“The area was very heavily infested with broom but we cleared the 
land in about one year instead of the expected two. Fencing was necessary 
before planting and this daunted the reserves committee who recommended 
to council that the reserve be handed back to the government. But Mr 
Vickery and Cnr. F. Thorne dug their toes in and would not agree”’. 

“There were enough willows for posts and the only cash expenditure 
incurred was £30 for wire and staples! Those posts have grown into 
trees along Beach Road in the damp hollows and the reserve doesn’t need 
a fence now”. 


“It took two years to plant the reserve. Unemployed gardeners cultivated 
seeds in the domain; the Country Women’s Institute members were asked 
to grow trees in their own gardens and gave a few thousand, and I grew 
4000 at my home in Charles Street. In 1940, the North Canterbury Catch- 
ment Board had a surplus of trees from a centennial project so I got the 
trees in the car. By hook or by crook we managed to get it planted in 
the two years”. 


‘During the war, I was in the Home Guard and it was not well looked 
after, and the broom took charge. To find the trees, I cut a track through 
to the rifle butts. The broom was so high, I got bushed in it if I was unable 
to hear the traffic on the Beach Road. If I could see the sun, I was alright, 
but I could get bushed within three yards of the track”. 


“There are a lot of trees there that are going to be very good, where 
it is a stand of ten or twenty acres in a block and the broom is not thick, 
or where the plantings got ahead of the broom”. 


An interesting point here was the council grant in 1938 of five acres for 
tree planting, to the Kaiapoi Borough School committee “in connection 
with the New Zealand Centennial Celebrations in 1940”. A long term lease 
was agreed at a nominal sum and in 1968 the value of the cut timber will 
meet a large portion of the cost of an assembly hall being erected. 


“The forestry department has advised that the reserve be thinned and 
replanted in blocks. This has been started, the revenue from the timber 
sales paying for labour. While I was supervising there, the council never 
spent any money there, other than out of revenue from thinnings and 
I hope it will be this way for many years to come”. As Mr Williams 
stated on another occasion—‘‘Everything outlives its usefulness—man, beast 
and trees”’. 


He is no sentimentalist but as he said, “This was my hobby and exercise. 
Instead of playing golf, I went and planted trees”. 


As a result the Kaiapoi Borough Council in its centennial year has a 
major asset which will continue for generations. In 1966 the first tender was 
invited for eight acres of mature pinus radiata trees on the reserve. It 
was decided to apply for a series of loans under the Forestry Encourage- 
ment Scheme for progressive replanting in ten stages. On present day costs, 
it was estimated that between the thirteenth and fiftieth years of the planta- 
tion’s life, councils would receive at least £52,800. 
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On December 12, 1955, the Kaiapoi council marked its appreciation of 
Mr Williams’ service and his care of 245 acres of forest reserves as 
honorary supervisor of forests since 1939, by many tributes and a public 
presentation, held in the council chambers. 
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CHAPTER 9 


[llumination 


From the first years of local government, the Kaiapoi administrators 
debated seriously the problems of lighting, in a township of primitive roads 
converging on a wooden bridge over an unpredictable river. Soon after 
the municipal council began business in 1865, a kerosene lamp was to 
be bought “and placed on a post opposite the toll house” and it was not 
long before a Mr Crooke was permitted to erect a lamp “opposite his 
house in Cookson Street” and another lamp post was allowed, “opposite 
Mr Greening’s hotel, Charles Street”. The next year, Mr J. Swann apolo- 
gised for erecting lamp posts in front of his hotel without permission. 

Ten years later, upon enquiry, the Akaroa town clerk was informed 
that there were only three street lights in Kaiapoi “under council control; 
these attended by the bridgekeeper who finds oil and charges same to 
council”. However, within three months, the bridgekeeper’s salary was 
increased by ten pounds per year “for which sum he is expected to attend 
to the two extra lamps at the corner of Cookson Street and the foot- 
bridge. All lamps except the one at the council room to be extinguished 
at midnight”. 

There must have been awe and excitement in 1887 when electric light was 
first seen in the borough. The Mayor (G. H. Blackwell), three councillors 
and officers of the fire brigade, had been appointed to carry out illumina- 
tions as part of Queen Victoria’s jubilee celebrations, at an estimated cost 
of £150; the brigade would provide fireworks and the woollen company 
offered the loan of their electro dynamo. At the subsequent trial of the 
lighting, ‘“‘a horse in a vehicle shied and reared, injuring a passing boy 
named Moore”. 

On June 21, the centre of the town was “brilliantly illuminated by 
seven electric arc lamps supplied from the woollen company’s dynamo; the 
engine being granted and worked by Cnr. Doubleday”, (later Mayor), 
“while the wire and lamps including a 15,000 candle lamp, were lent by 
Messrs Miles and Co. ... There were several good private illuminations 
including a transparency along the front of the chambers. . . The display 
of the large electric light produced a magnificent effect, backed by the 
regular booms of a signal gun worked by Mr Stapleforth”. 

That night would be a talking point for months, but the council was 
facing new problems. A woman was to be charged “only the glazing 
cost in connection with the broken lamp post at the Black Street corner, 
the post being completely rotten”. The “caretaker” desired leave and a 
“temporary lamplighter” was appointed—later, “eleven days lamplighting, 
$36.0". 
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But new ideas were coming. A representative of Armitage and Co. met 
the council to discuss lighting “with sun vapour lamps; lamp cost, £1.10.0, 
with five years’ guarantee; ten gallon drums of gasoline, £1.5.0”. 

This was deferred, but in 1895 the council saw an “exhibit of vapour 
gas light” and the Lighting Committee gave it a trial and purchased six 
such lights “to be used on the bridge”. To help visibility, the borough’s 
lamp posts were to be painted white “during the present spring”. A lamp 
was to be obtained “for the office”, (surely not the first) and after a 
councillor had complained of the “bad lighting of the town”, the committee 
investigated and then instructed the caretaker “to fix the new lamps and 
attend to other works at once”. 





‘THE ELECTRICAL STAFF, 1968 


From left: Mr J. Yellowlees, in bucket, Mr D. Hamlin, on ladder, Mr H. 

Cumberland, Inspector. On roadway, from left: Mr M. G. Ruddenklau, Electrica] 

Engineer. Cnr. T. M. Ayers, chairman of the council committee, Mr A. R. 
McNicol. 
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It was decided that ‘five lamps now be lit all year round” (formerly only 
winter time), but then concern arose over the comparable costs of the 
vapour gas and kerosene lamps. A mysterious resolution adopted a com- 
mittee report and “the suggestion of town lighting during moonlight nights”. 
Apparently, economy was the keyword and a year later, it was further 
decided “that lamps on the borough outskirts be not lighted for the 
present”. 

During repairs on the traffic bridge, the council provided lamps, “to be 
kept alight by the caretaker during the hours of darkness”. Winter arrived 
and “the street lamps to be turned up higher on dark nights”. 

A 1900 report stated a total of fifty kerosene lamps in the borough. A 
thrifty attitude prompted the decision to light a lamp at the corner of 
Walker and Ranfurly Streets “when the woollen mills are not lighted 
up”. The said 1900 report described the mill as lit by “630 lamps from 
a new Crompton’s dynamo”. 

In February, the council heard a successful report on the “new globe- 
less burners now being tried on the bridge’, and it was not long before 
a proposal was mooted to instal acetylene gas. However, one correspondent, 
“Kaiapoi Ratepayer”, did not like the idea. “The gas loan could well stand 
over for a time. For lighting, cooking and power coal gas is supreme...” 
But a heavy poll decided the issue, by a small majority, and a loan of £3000 
was raised, to construct, establish and equip acetylene gasworks, with a 
22,000 cubic feet gasholder, generator and house, more than six miles of 
mains and piping for the manufacture and supply of gas to light the 
roads and public places and for sale to private consumers, in 1908. 

At the end of the first six months’ operation, the street lighting was 
reported “second to none, with visitors taking recommendations of the 
system back to their local bodies. . . The system proved economical, the 
ccuncil decreasing the price by sixpence, to six shillings per 100 cubic feet, 
to now over 100 private consumers”. 

The Kaiapoi Record stressed the ‘“‘convenience and cleanliness” and 
“brilliant soft white light . . . the possession of a heating ring in the 
kitchen lessens housewives’ work without the dirt and dust incident to 
lighting a fire. . . The connections are free by the council within thirty 
feet of the consumer’s boundary and a rented meter is supplied. Estimates 
for house reticulation can be given by any reliable gas fitters. . . House- 
holders, support your own light”. 

The first year’s operation resulted in a profit of £119. Carbide, totalling 
24 tons, 19 hundredweight, produced 232,625 feet of gas, “equal to nearly 
two and a half million feet of coal gas’. Street lighting used 75,529 feet. 
The council had written to government departments and business houses 
“imploring them to use the new lighting”, and the service was acceptable 
for the next seven years. 

In April, 1916, electricity was available from the Lake Coleridge station, 
to areas outside the large cities and a council meeting received from the 
Public Works Department plans and estimated costs of a borough reticula- 
tion scheme. This was not accepted, as an approach was made to the 
new North Canterbury Freezing Company for a borough power supply 
from their plant. The company declined because of the size of their 
plant. 
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Discussions were re-opened with the department, whose scheme to supply 
Kaiapoi from their 11,000v lines at the boundary, at a total estimated cost 
of £3300, was accepted by the people in December. A draft agreement 
provided for the borough reticulation by the department, with ten miles 
of lines and fifty street lights. Within a year 250 houses were to be con- 
nected and the department was to complete the installation, as well as 
maintain the system and receive all revenue. At the end of the first 
year, the council was to take over the complete system at the cost price, 
£3300 plus ten per cent for supervision. 

On December 31, 1917, the last of the gas consumers was cut off and 
the plant dismantled. Fourteen months later, tenders were invited for the 
galvanised main as a whole, or in separate lots according to size, and for 
some years, income was received from the sale of gas pipes. 

The reticulation was handed to the borough on April 1, 1918, and 
W. Cottingham was appointed electrical supervisor, as well as his former 
duties of brigade engineer and “caretaker of municipal buildings”. Supply 
was delivered from a 100 K.V.A. transformer at the borough’s southern 
boundary and galvanised wire lines carried the low tension power through 
the town. The largest installation then permitted, was ten lighting points 
and one utility point on a change-over switch. The street lights were con- 
trolled manually by a switch in the fire station. No meters were fitted but 
the power was charged on the following monthly rates; 60W lamps, one 
shilling; 40W lamps, ninepence; 30W lamps, sixpence; 20W lamps, three- 
pence; utility point, four shillings. The money was collected by the council 
which retained sixty per cent, the balance to the department. At. this 
juncture, the council asked the engineer “to explain his action in hiring 
a motor car to attend the street lamps’’! 

In 1919 a loan of £4500 “for the suoply of electric current for the use 
of and benefit of the inhabitants” was authorised and a five year agreement 
for current supply was signed with the department. The next year, a Raven 
Street section behind the council buildings was bought from Mrs T. R. 
Leithead for £250 and debited to the electric supply account: in 1968 
used as the electrical and works department yard. 


At the department’s request for a qualified electrical engineer, H. W. 
Childs, one of the ten contractors operating in Kaiapoi, was appointed at 
an annual salary of £350. The department used to send an inspector 
to periodically inspect all premises to ensure the lamp sizes matched the 
accounts, but this work was later undertaken by the electrical engineer. 
In 1920, he was permitted “to erect an illuminated sign (the first in the 
borough) over the footpath from his garage in Cookson Street”. 


The Eyre County Council suggested that the two councils indent a 
quantity of assorted electric bulbs, but Kaiapoi declined as “the retail sale 
would not warrant the keeping of a stock”. 


The first power restriction in Kaiapoi was a request to the council on 
June 3, 1919, to restrict all further line extensions and the use of electric 
heaters, until the arrival of more equipment for Lake Coleridge. 


In 1924 a second £4500 loan, for Extension and Reconstruction, pro- 
vided for a substation and electrical showroom, the installation of meters, 
the bringing of high tension lines into the borough and other general 
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improvements. A public meeting was called to hear Mr Hitchcock, of 
Christchurch, lecture on a scheme for electric power from the Waimakariri 
River. 

After the North Canterbury Electric Power Board was constituted in 
July, 1927, the department was no longer able to supply current to the 
Kaiapoi borough, which came under the board’s control. Kaiapoi pressed 
for the right of sole control of its own electrical works, the Mayor 
(H. C. Revell) and Mr Childs, being appointed a delegation to the Prime 
_ Minister. 

They won their battle and in the borough’s centennial year and the 
golden jubilee year as a municipal supply authority, the electrical] depart- 
ment is a major asset, valued at £82,466.6.10 at March 31, 1966. 

During the past three years, a steady improvement programme for 
street lighting, has enabled one third of the borough’s lights to be replaced 
with 60W fluorescent fittings and it is planned to replace the balance 
within the next two years. The Main North Road has been re-connected 
with sodium and fluorescent lighting. The staff of five, including M. G. 
Ruddenklau as electrical engineer and D. F. Hamlin, with 36 years’ con- 
tinuous service except four years’ army service during the Second World 
War, maintains twenty distribution sub-stations; total capacity, 4050 
kilowatts. All new sub-divisions are being reticulated underground; about 
five per cent of the total number of 1132 consumers, to date being supplied 
underground. The highest thirty minute demand for the year, to March 31, 
1968 was 2148 kilowatts and total sales were 9,500,000 units, realising a 
revenue of $114,500. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Housing 


The provision of sufficient housing, at reasonable cost, for Kaiapol 
citizens has occupied the attention of the borough council for almost half 
its existence. The influx of immigrants following the First World War 
ageravated the acute housing shortage. Kaiapoi’s position was serious as 
the woollen mills’ additions had led to arrangements for the arrival of 
experienced English weavers. However, the company partly relieved this 
situation by starting its own building scheme. 

In June, 1920, the borough council formed a Housing Committee and 
applied for financial aid. The government bought some building sites in 
the town and drew up plans for eighteen houses, but it then withdrew from 
the scheme and offered to resell the land and lend the council £5000 to 
carry out the venture. A public meeting in 1923 authorised a thirty-six 
year loan “for the erection of workers’ dwellings”. 

By now, the council recorded the housing position as “very acute especi- 
ally since the recent disastrous flood”. Seven houses were built under the 
new scheme, including four in the Bowler Street area, which ‘is without 
doubt the prettiest spot in the town’, it was reported in 1933. 

Within a few years, a new scheme to finance housing was proposed and 
in 1934, a public meeting decided recommendations to the council, that 
“land for building purposes be acquired and that government building 
subsidy be used for the purchase thereof” and “that those present approve 
of the scheme and it be proceeded with, without delay”. 

This scheme, for which a government subsidy of 123 per cent on the 
actual building cost was offered as an inducement for the encouragement 
of the building industry, which had been hard hit by the depression of the 
thirties, financed new homes for nine residents through a loan of £6000, 
raised in 1935 and the next year. A third loan of £5700, raised in 1938, 
by which time the building subsidy had been reduced to 8 per cent, induced 
a further eight residents to undertake the erection of their homes. 

In 1944, when it was becoming obvious that the demand for new homes 
would increase as servicemen returned from overseas, as evidenced by a 
recommendation of the Kaiapoi Rehabilitation and Post-War Progress 
Committee that “housing should be considered the primary intention of 
the council”, negotiations were started for a further loan of £20,000. 
Another nineteen houses were built and two residents, whose homes had 
been financed from earlier loans, were granted additional loans, to provide 
extensions to accommodate their growing families. 

But housing shortages were not yet alleviated. A fifth housing loan of 
£10,000 was proposed in 1949, but difficulties arose over outlined methods 
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of reloan. In 1950, a special council meeting considered the erection of 
workers’ houses under different conditions, to be “only available to fresh 
labour coming into the borough” and under the guarantee of the purchaser’s 
employer. However, after a ministerial discussion, the Mayor (C. M. Wil- 
liams) said the council could continue the housing loans as in the past, 
but the department’s terms were similar and it did not favour advances to 
assist employers. The council was still concerned, and a further letter asked 
the government’s intention for developing Kaiapoi land as building sections. 

Already the council had been urging the construction of state housing 
blocks. A public deputation to the council had stressed urgency “in view 
of the possibility of 150 servicemen returning to the district within six 
months”. A committee was set up to act with the Returned Servicemen’s 
Association and the Rehabilitation Committee and approaches were to 
be made “to the owners of all empty houses in the borough and beaches 
and to occupiers of houses capable of giving accommodation”. 

In November, 1946, a scheme utilising transit housing was approved; 
using buildings of 112 feet by 20 feet, from the War Assets Realisation 
Board, in Blenheim, and financed by the Transit Housing Loan No. 1 1947, 
of £3000, over a period of five years. The units arrived by rail and their 
re-erection began in Hilton Street on January 27, 1947. By April, the 
primary partitioning of fourteen flats had been completed and the Transit 
Housing Committee was considering allocations for the first tenancies. 

The units immediately filled a need and within six months, the town 
clerk was being authorised “to make arrangements with the woollen com- 
pany in connection with newly arrived immigrants”: such allocations having 
been previously approved by council. 

The transit buildings were occupied for up to ten years, until the com- 
mittee considered their disposal and future use in 1958. Some buildings 
had been sold as they became vacant and in March, 1959, all remaining 
fittings were removed and the final tenders invited for the single block 
units. During those ten years, the transits had given vital assistance to an 
unknown number of Kaiapoi citizens and encouraged the establishment of 
new families. 

Now there were new ways to tackle housing needs. Since 1951, the 
Kaiapoi council had been subdividing land itself and in 1955, a survey 
was made of requirements for state houses, group building and pensioners’ 
cottages. A businesslike attitude appeared in a reference to a Homes 
Advisory Bureau, apparently incorporating council membership, but by 
1956 there was concern “at the lack of Kaiapoi land for housing purposes”. 

The provision of pensioners’ housing had been first proposed in 1944 and 
approval was obtained for a thirty year loan of £5500. However, as it 
had been planned to use second hand bricks from the demolition of the 
old borough school, the scheme was reconsidered and then deferred for 
twelve months. Actually ten years passed before a resolution stated “that 
the principle of supporting the provision of pensioners’ housing be given 
and the Housing Committee to bring forward costs and plans for providing 
such housing”’. 

The town clerk gave particulars of government subsidies and loans 
available on “assurance that the units will be let to aged beneficiaries or 
persons in comparable circumstances” and “that the council will work in 
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conjunction with local welfare organisations to ensure that a periodical 
check is made on the health and conditions of the people in these units”. 

In February, 1956, applications. were invited from persons wishing to 
live in a pensioner’s house and the local church ministers and the R.S.A. 
were asked for assistance. A scheme of eight double type flats in concrete 
block construction was decided upon, to be sited in “Cam Street”, an 
undedicated road between Hilton and Raven Streets. A Pensioners’ Housing 
Loan 1957, for £8200 was sanctioned. ot | 

At the same time, an adjacent half acre section owned by Mr H. O. 
Hayward, was available for sale, so within some months, tenders were 
also called for eight single person flats, for which a Pensioners’ Housing 
Loan No. 2, 1959, for £8500, was raised. The first block was officially 
opened on October 4, 1958, and the second, on December 10, 1960. 

During construction of the single units, it was suggested that a further 
block of four single units might be considered, due to the area of vacant 
ground. The Director of Welfare Services advised that ‘if the allocation 
of the present flats show sufficient, genuine, deserving, single applicants 
being available’, a subsidy on a further loan would be recommended. The 
Pensioners’ Housing Loan 1962, for £5500, was later sanctioned for the 
construction of the additional four units and the total area was then 
completed by 1964. 

At this period, the Mayor, councillors and citizens of the borough, 
received a bequest of £1100 from the late Mrs E. F. M. V. Martyn “for 
the purpose of the housing, lodging, care, maintenance and nursing of 
women over the age of 60 years in the Kaiapoi borough”. In February, 
1960, the executors were assured of the council’s appreciation. A final 
decision has not yet been reached on the application of the present accumu- 
lated fund, totalling $2823. | 

The Kaiapoi Borough Council is well aware of its obligations to its 
senior citizens and in 1967 a further loan application was made for $21,000 
for the erection of ten single unit flats in Meadow Street. As a centennial 
gesture, it is planned to commemorate some women, who have served the 
borough with distinction during the century, by mounting plaques in the 
pensioners’ units. 
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CHAPTER 11 


A Bathing Place 


The provision of a “public bathing place on the sea beach” exercised 
the early Kaiapoi Road Board, but the question was deferred. The municipal 
council was but one month old, when a sub-committee was appointed to 
consider the formation of a “public Saltwater bathing place at the Salt- 
water Creek or elsewhere”, but again no action, and the same in November, 
1870 “due to the low state of the finances”, after a request from J. Matthews, 
schoolmaster, that “a safe bathing place be provided for boys to bathe in”. 

Doubtless the river was a temptation out of school hours, but there were 
hazards. After one lad was saved by C. E. Dudley, from drowning in 
the Waimakariri, the council resolved in January, 1874 “to procure two 
hooks on 18 foot poles to rescue drowning persons’. Three years later 
the Waimakariri Harbour Board was asked to set aside a portion of the 
foreshores, east of the morgue (opposite Jones Street) “for the purposes on 
which to erect a public baths”. 

A public meeting resolved in July, 1895, that steps be taken to obtain 
“a plunge bath within the town”, the work to be supervised by the 
council in which the completed bath would be vested. It was planned to 
use government subsidised local relief workers for the excavation and the 
council was asked for a £50 contribution. 

But that body was cautious. “That inasmuch as a bath erected in Black 
Street would be most suitable for fire prevention purposes in that locality, 
the council will, when satisfied the projected construction scheme can be 
financed, be prepared to vote a sum to the work”. 

And it came to naught—but bathing continued. There was concern by the 
town fathers at “persons bathing in the river without being properly clothed 
against decency” and the police were notified. 

However, public baths were in sight, as a public meeting in March, 1902, 
decided to canvas the town for subscriptions and also for “refreshments” 
for a ball—‘‘90 dozen small foods promised”. The council voted £100 
towards the baths and promised its patronage at the ball and a concert. 
A pound for pound government subsidy, to £200, was now available for 
“such coronation projects”. 

Work on the King Edward VII Coronation Baths began on Coronation 
Day, August 9, 1902, with the Mayor (J. Daly), turning the first sod. Job 
Osborne, of Christchurch, sank the well in Darnley Square, first at three 
shillings per foot to 300 feet, then down another eighteen feet to “a flow 
of 20 gallons per minute”. It was not considered sufficient so he was asked 
to submit more quotes and when he reached 25 gallons per minute, was 
instructed “to go on boring and driving cautiously”. The final depth and 
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cost were not recorded, but the contract cost of the builder (T. J. Burnett). 
was £345, with plans and specifications by S. R. Wright as a donation. 

In February, 1903, the steam fire engine was used to first fill the baths. 
For the opening ceremony, performed on March 10 by the Premier, Sir 
R. J. Seddon, the school committee was asked to proclaim a half holiday 
and the woollen manager “to grant employees an extra hour’s leave mid- 
day to enable the hands to take part”. The bandmaster was asked to 
assist and the borough’s business people, to close premises between 12-2 p.m. 
All the council, former Mayors and some guests attended. 

The council’s “Baths Committee” arranged an “afternoon water sports” 
for Saturday, March 14: entrance fees adults sixpence, children threepence, 
and the Swimming Association’s secretary “offered to bring up several 
exhibition swimmers”. The programme included long dive, adults 50 and 
100 yards; entrance fee sixpence, first prize seven shillings and sixpence 
second, two shillings and sixpence; youths’ 50 yards, no entrance fee, first 
prize five shillings, second, one shilling—generous awards for 1903. R. J. 
Alexander and M. Lynskey were handicappers. 

Future management and rules of good conduct and a recommendation 
“compelling bathers to wear full bathing dress”, were laid down by the 
council. Separate bathing hours were decided for “males and ladies’’ and 
J. Atkinson was appointed first caretaker at ten shillings per week. 

The headmaster was given a key; a fee of threepence for each “bath” 
to be charged for non members and one penny per “bath” for boys when 
not under the teacher’s supervision; surely an odd arrangement. Members’ 
tickets for the remainder of the season cost two shillings and sixpence and 
for ladies one shilling. 

The town clerk was to arrange temporary wooden grating fronting the 
baths “to enable bathers to get out of same clean”. 

A trial of the high water pressure to test suitability for supplying the 
water cart for the streets was ‘“‘very satisfactory”. The baths quickly became 
a popular and. profitable asset. Within three weeks of opening, subscrip- 
tions totalled £91.1.11. The caretaker was given notice “for this season” 
on May 26 and in October the baths were “to be let off” (emptied?), 
cleaned out and repaired and the water cart overhauled. 

The first season tickets were fixed at five shillings “gents”, three shillings 
and sixpence ladies, seven shillings and sixpence family, two shillings and 
sixpence youths under 18, one shilling children, in preparation for the 
opening on October 24. Two men were asked to meet the Bath Committee 
and apologise to the caretaker for their behaviour “otherwise they will be 
expelled”. They were duly reprimanded and “promised to use their best 
endeavours in future to further the interest of the baths”. 

The Mayor (A. Pearce), called a public meeting in October, 1904, to form 
a club to take over the baths’ management but it was not supported and 
“he could not see any other remedy than the council to run them as 
hitherto”. A new charge was approved—‘single baths; gents 3d, ladies 2d, 
children 1d”. The caretaker’s weekly wage was increased to fifteen shill- 
ings “to cover the cost of keeping the baths clean to the council’s satis- 
faction”. In August, 1905, the inner portion of the baths was to be 
asphalted. 

In October, 1909, the Bath Committee’s recommendation for the addition 
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of five dressing rooms at a cost of £20, was approved, but in the meantime 
a club must have been formed after all, as during the previous month, at 
the annual meeting of the “Kaiapoi Amateur Swimming Club”, the council 
“granted control of the bath on the usual terms” and gave permission for 
the erection of seats along the south side. Eight months later, the club 
was congratulated on its results ‘“‘since taking over the bath” and it was 
resolved that “the Council ought to grant financial aid towards assisting the 
club to teach life-saving and the resuscitation of the apparently drowned 
on wider lines than heretofore’’. 

In 1921, the club applied for improvements to roof the baths, instal 
electric light and alter the dressing rooms. An expenditure of £46.10.0 was 
approved but the baths were not covered. The club of 1968 would certainly 
support the suggestion, but now there are plans for a larger pool to cater 
for the growing population. The club has vested a pool rebuilding account 
in the council, which has offered a subsidy towards the project. 
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CHAPTER 12 


A Town’s Wellbeing 


The raw stuff of an infant community is not conducive to comfortable 
living. One of a local government’s responsibilities is to be a watchdog 
guarding the people’s interests, but it must also be aware of new trends 
and press for improved facilities for its electors. 


The Kaiapoi Borough Council has not been negligent. “Charitable Aid” 
was a big issue last century and back in 1878, the council decided to take 
over administration from the Christchurch authorities. Soon, a female 
resident was informed that the council “had been instructed to pay her 
seven shillings per week as aid”, with a request to call at the town clerk’s 
office every Friday “between 10 and 12 morning”. A local businessman 
was mysteriously informed that “no rations to be sent to Mrs - - - after 
Saturday night” and the person was told that “the Charitable Act Com- 
mittee have decided to withdraw your allowance”, from the same day. 
A few months later, the council deplored the government “making deduc- 
tions from subsidy, for the maintenance of the Christchurch Hospital, as 
no case has been sent there from the borough during the last twelve 
months’. More coals were added when the resolution continued “. . 
expended during the past six months, on one patient about £36.6.0, which 
if they had not done so, would have had to be sent to the hospital”. 


No record of the reply to that one, nor to another protest lodged with 
the Postmaster-General back in February, 1869, when “the council regretted 
the government’s intention to remove the post and telegraph office from 
the North Road (near Revells Point) to Charles Street”. Reasons given— 
“the present site is in direct line of the North and South Road and com- 
mands a central position in the town, the proposed site from its close 
proximity to the river is certain to be inundated in a flood and there is 
an available government reserve north of the police barracks”. 


Nevertheless the post office was shifted to near the Pier Hotel and the 
next year the council was pressing for “a postal communication twice 
daily between Kaiapoi and Christchurch”. By 1900, there was pressure 
for a new post office but when the official confirmation did arrive, the 
council asked “on what site’? The first two pillar boxes were erected, 
in Cam Road and North Road, by municipal request. The foundation 
stone of the post office was laid by the Minister of Post and Telegraphs, 
Sir Joseph Ward, in 1903 and a “plain spread in the Oddfellows Hall, to 
be free to all ratepayers and their wives” was decided by the council. Then 
the question of the inclusion of a town clock in the postal building was 
mooted. Subscriptions were invited, a grand “Fancy Fair” organised; a 
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total sum of £287.14.5 being raised, and one third of the balance of a 
Boer War Patriotic Fund was allocated to the project. 

The tender of Stewart Dawson and Son, Christchurch, for a British 
striking clock, £300, was accepted, and on its arrival by October, 1904, the 
contractor reported “keeping first class time”. H. Gough was appointed 
Clock Winder along with his duties as engineer and caretaker. 

The clock tower became a landmark for North Road travellers but 
in 1945, the tower was demolished, having been condemned as an earth- 
quake menace. The clock’s striking action was preserved and incorporated 
into the Charles Street war memorial. 

In 1903, approval was given the Kaiapoi Brass Band to hold open 
air music practices in the council yard, the council agreeing “to level a 
circle and put down a temporary wooden platform”; the bandmaster “‘to 
use every endeavour to save the matipo fence being damaged by the 
public”. Four years later, the Mayor reported “the necessity and long felt 
want of a suitable rotunda”. A public committee made plans, but a request 
to the council for a Darnley Square site was declined. The committee 
accepted a tender of Paynter and Hamilton Ltd., £119.16.0. 

A grant of £10 was approved for the band for the first time in 1921, 
upon its application “as it is no longer a military band and badly in need 
of funds”. Congratulations were recorded to C. H. Hoskin, on his retire- 
ment as bandmaster after 27 years’ continuous service. 

The railway reached Kaiapoi on April 29, 1872, and from that day the 
department and the council have had lengthy correspondence on many 
matters. In the year the trains arrived, it was timetable alterations on Sun- 
days; 1900, excursion rates; 1903 new station; 1918 railway crossings and 
so on, to the 1967 concern at the warning system on the main highway. 

The provision of one more amenity must be referred to, as there cannot 
be many residents who have not used the service at some time. When the 
borough raised the loan of £3500 to erect the fire brigade station and 
repair the bridge, it was found a financial balance remained, and this was 
the nucleus of a library fund. In 1911, a twenty perch section in Raven 
Street and the Mechanics Institute building and books (Literary Institute 
also) formerly vested in Joseph Beswick and William Gilkison in 1865, were 
now “vested in the Mayor, councillors and burgesses in fee simple, 
absolutely with full power to sell same; the money to be applied towards 
the erection of a public library to be maintained and controlled by the 
council”’. 

The property realised £165, the government gave a subsidy of £250 to 
mark the coronation of King George the Fifth and the council found the 
balance from its general account; the whole being incorporated with the 
brigade’s premises. In 1966, the capital value of all the property, corner 
of Raven and High Streets, was £20,800. The library contained 2500 books 
in 1928 and this has increased to 4250 at the borough’s centenary. 

A total of eleven grants were approved in 1966 to local schools, com- 
munity organisations and sports clubs but this is not the only council 
commitment. Strenuous and protracted moves are being made for a new 
post office building and a high school. These two amenities will not be 
luxuries, but necessities. It has been reported; “A high school would be 
a focal point and would give the town status and identity as a community”, 
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CHAPTER 13 


War Periods 


The Kaiapoi Borough Council has never been loath to demonstrate 
patriotic fervour but during three wars, the minutes recorded little of those 
anxious times. 

“Congratulations on the noble success of erecting a permanent memorial 
of the planting of the flag on our island. May the British Union Jack 
become the emblem of a holy alliance that shall maintain with honour 
permanent peace throughout the world”, stated a municipal telegram sent 
to the Mayor of Akaroa in 1898. This marked the unveiling celebrations 
of the commemorative stone of the declaration of the South Island as 
a British Empire possession. 

They were worthy ideals, bolstered by the purchase of a Union Jack 
from Johnson and Cousins Ltd, Christchurch for £1.5.0, and another one 
later for the fire brigade. But the call for war service sounded and in 
November, 1899, the Mayor (E. Feldwick) was invited by the Wellington 
Mayor to attend the departure of a contingent to Transvaal. Two subscrip- 
tion lists were opened for the patriotic fund for this Boer War, and 
were held by the bank manager and in the council chambers. The Mayor, 
supported later by a special committee, was left to raise funds. 

In January, 1902, a half holiday was proclaimed to celebrate the Relief 
of Mafeking. There was a procession at 6 p.m., patriotic speeches, bonfire, 
fireworks on the river and a discharge of the “new Baden-Powell 4.7”. 

A 1902 minute stated “indignation at the gross, vile and baseless 
libels on the British troops by the German Press and its entire confidence 
in the imperial government. . .” Then again, sympathy was recorded ‘“‘wiih 
the relatives of killed and wounded men of the gallant Seventh N.Z. 
Contingent”. A municipal “testimonial fund” was opened ‘“‘to recognise the 
good services of the Right Honourable R. J. Seddon to our troopers 
in South Africa”, and soon, official council thanks were extended to the 
“Kaiapoi citizens, Volunteers, North Canterbury Mounted Rifles, band, 
committee and ladies, for the successful send offs and receptions to troopers 
of the late South African War”. 

That was the end of the war, but a later reference gives perhaps the 
best human touch to the conflict. “The tintinabulation of the bells, the 
harmonious strains of the Kaiapoi Brass Band and the hoot of the Woot- 
tons’ whistle, all going at the same time on Sunday morning, was strongly 
reminiscent of the days when we ‘Mafficked’, ‘Ladysmithed’, and ‘Peaced’.” 

A resolution, forwarded to the Minister of Defence in 1909, stated “the 
council is of the opinion that the time has arrived when universal military 
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training should be adopted by the Dominion”. It could well be; within a 
few short years there were preparations for another conflict. 

There was intense activity in Kaiapoi during the Great War, but as it 
was under the auspices of a Patriotic Committee and women’s Lady 
Liverpool and Red Cross Committees, it is not recorded here, except that 
the Patriotic chairmen were the Mayors, J. W. Barnard (1915), and J. H. 
Blackwell (1916-23) and the secretary, the town clerk, C. H. Wright. 

Minutes recorded “respect and admiration following the naval battle 
in the North Sea” and the death of Field Marshal Lord Kitchener. The 
council was thanked by the No. 9 Company of the N.Z. Army Service 
Corps, for the use of the public baths. In April, 1918, the Mayor was 
authorised to make arrangements for the first Anzac Day celebration— 
a united evening service in the Drill Hall. 

At the end of that year, the Mayor (J. H. Blackwell) presented a com- 
prehensive report on the influenza epidemic in Kaiapoi from November 
I1 to December 23, and it was decided to incorporate it in the minutes 
“in case a repetition should ever come to our district”. 

Organisation included the council chambers used as a central office, town 
visiting, assistant nurses for Dr. J. H. Crawshaw, supplied motor cars and 
messenger boys, a temporary hospital in the Technical School and a con- 
valescent centre in the Borough School. Statistics recorded 2300 visits paid 
to the inhalation chamber, 1000 house visits by nurses, 47 serious patients 
admitted in four weeks, 9 deaths, 38 cases transferred to convalesce. 

The council’s thanks were recorded for “the sympathy and help evoked 
and the splendid spirit of co-operation for the common good”. It was later 
added that “it is quite impossible to do justice to the Mayor for the... 
worthy actions carried out by him by day and night... the inhabitants are 
wise now to what can be done in putting up such a determined fight”, and 
expressed “the gratitude and pride of the borough and district for the great 
and able managements by the Mayor in the influenza campaign”’. 

The first mention of a woman occurred in a minute of June 1919, when 
a congratulatory letter was to be sent to Mrs J. H. Blackwell, recipient 
of the order of M.B.E. in recognition of the war effort of the women’s 
organisations. The Patriotic Committee resolved itself into a War Mem- 
orial Committee, which organised the erection of the Raven Street 
memorial, at a cost of £1240, and the unveiling on April 25, 1922. Beside 
the memorial, a captured field gun, given to the council by the Defence 
Department, was later installed, but used for scrap metal in 1942. 

The declaration of the Second World War was ignored at the council 
meeting on September 12, 1939, apart from the receipt of a confidential, 
government circular, stating the responsibility of local authorities towards 
the protection of vital points and essential services. Within a few weeks, 
Cnr. Gordon was appointed representative to the public War Service 
Committee. 

Kaiapoi made its contribution of men, finance and voluntary service, 
but little was recorded. On September 26, 1954, the council attended the 
opening of the Charles Street district memorial—on the old Kaiapoi Hotel 
site—a brick building, estimated cost £14,000, comprising kindergarten, 
plunket rooms, women’s rest room, and clock tower. 

The Kaiapoi council had transferred £1000 to a new War Memorial] 
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Fund Account, into which the War Memorial Committee also transferred its 
funds, for approval for a government subsidy. 

The Mayor (N. E. Kirk), said that the occasion, “the most important 
in Kaiapoi for many years, marked the community’s recognition of the 
sacrifices made in wars by the district”; a Boer War memorial plaque hav- 
ing been supplied by Mr J. H. Blackwell. The chairman of the War 
Memorial Committee (H. O. Hills), reminded the gathering “to use and 
enjoy the memorial, but treat it with dignity and respect”. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Foct Passengers and Go-Karts 


“Improvements are noted in the main streets and footpaths in Kaiapoi. 
Old footpaths have been remade and fresh ones formed where most wanted. 
The posts placed at the corner of most streets have the desired effect of 
preventing vehicles and horsemen from encroaching on the footways; saving 
thereby very unnecessary wear and tear and also are increased convenience 
to foot passengers,” reported The Press in October, 1864 in the days of 
the Kaiapoi Road Board. 

The “foot passengers” must have been grateful—even walking was not 
without its hazards, but within a few months the municipal council was 
writing to “several persons for the way in which the footpaths are being 
cut up for want of proper cartways into their premises”. Then “again 
information was to be laid against all persons having horses, cattle, etc., 
wandering at large in the town”. The “etc.” could be interesting to meet— 
a fowl or donkey perhaps? Wandering cattle were a constant problem 
for years, despite the existence of a pound in Fuller Street. In 1872, a new 
by-law prevented the driving of any vehicle, including a wheelbarrow or 
livestock, on formed borough footpaths. 

There was a curious sight on the North Road in September, 1871, when 
a road steamer, imported by a Leithfield company and assembled at Kaiapoi, 
hauled a waggon on its maiden trip to Woodend, containing the Mayor (Dr 
Dudley), the councillors and other prominent persons. At the end of the 
steamer’s four mile journey, “three tiring hours after starting, its passengers 
were somewhat jaded”’. 

It was fortunate the council of twenty years hence, was not present, as 
then police attention was drawn “to the obstruction of the footpath caused 
by people congregating on the main thoroughfares”. And that was not all. 
“Newly repaired asphalt footpaths are being very much damaged by 
children” and it was resolved that “any person found damaging footpaths 
be prosecuted”. Perhaps not the said children, but a prosecution did 
follow a horse being ridden on the footpath. 

Two years later the postmaster was refused permission “for the postboy 
to be allowed his bicycle on borough footpaths in wet weather”. No men- 
tion of riding here, but within six months the council solemnly decided 
that “a person be employed to watch for persons driving on the Dale Street 
footpath”’. 

The bicycle era had arrived and the Kaiapoi club and its track were 
soon to become famed throughout New Zealand and even Australia. In 
mid 1897, it was decided that a “tract” be formed alongside the side 
channel in Charles Street from Smith Street to the domain gate “for the 
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convenience of bicycles”. At the end of that year, the Kaiapoi Bicycle 
Club was given permission “to race on borough roads” and it is now to 
be enforced that bicycles and vehicles are to carry lights after dark. 

The next year, Constable Cartmill’s attention was drawn to the “reck- 
less and high rate of speed at which traction engines are driven through 
the borough”, though on other occasions they were used for rolling the 
streets, doubtless at a sedate pace. The bridge caretaker reported a traction 
engine driven across the bridge at “the very fast speed of about 15 m.p.h., 
the rule being to proceed dead slow while crossing”. 

The “Kaiapoi Cycling Club was permitted to remove surplus soil off the 
roads to form a cycle track” in 1899 and parts of this track remained until 
1968 when the Ministry of Works undertook the major reformation of 
the Kaiapoi Park alongside the Northern Motorway project. 

A new by-law in 1899 prohibited the passage of sheep through the 
borough on the Main North Road, except between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
It was the beginning of a new age and when additional by-laws were 
adopted “for the better government of the borough”, two referred to 
road _ traffic. 

“Motor cars, motor cycles and bicycles shall not be driven at a greater 
speed than ten miles an hour within the borough boundaries, and the 
speed of traction engines over any bridge within the borough be limited to 
two miles per hour”. 

In May, 1906, it was publicly announced that the Motor Registration 
Act, 1905, would be brought into operation within the borough. The 
motor had arrived but that did not stop a correspondent in the Kaiapoi 
Record, “Finish the Job”, deploring the line of surplus mud scraped off 
High Street by the council’s workmen, and left on both roadsides, “causing 
an inconvenience to ladies crossing the road or alighting from bicycles”. 

In the closing years of the century, the Kaiapoi Borough Council is 
concerned not so much with speed limits—that is the province of the 
local traffic officer appointed by the Transport department—but with 
protection for the residents in the increasing traffic density. 

In December, 1967, the residents’ interests and safety had to be safe- 
guarded when the Kaiapoi Community Centre applied for temporary road 
closures on a circular circuit, for a go-kart meeting. Approval was shortly 
given and the venture proved popular and successful. 
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CHAPTER. 15 


“In Service of My Fellow Men” 


There is a continuity in local government and through Kaiapoi’s develop- 
ment runs a thread of thirty mayors and an unknown number of forthright 
councillors, solemnly guiding the borough and undertaking the responsibility 
of self-government from their elected position. 

Despite the echoes of controversy and contradiction, the mayoral estate 
emerges unsullied and sound. The oldest surviving Mayor is Mr C. M. 
Williams, M.B.E., aged 90, who held the position 1948-50, after represent- 
ing the Kaiapoi electorate in Parliament from 1935-46, when the electorate 
was absorbed into St. Albans and Hurunui, and eight years as a borough 
councillor. One of his sons, Mr C. T. Williams, filled the mayoralty 
1957pt.-59, after serving as Deputy-Mayor for four years and a total 
of eleven years as councillor. 

Another father and son combination has earned distinction by a remark- 
able record of service to the borough. Mr G. H. Blackwell was elected 
to the council in 1872, was Mayor 1879-81, superintendent of the fire 
brigade 32 years and it is recorded “he helped to encourage and pro- 
mote the existence of almost every type of organisation in the town”. 
His son, Mr J. H. Blackwell, was Mayor for eleven years in two terms 
and a councillor, and gave long and diligent service to many local interests. 

Other Mayors who used their Kaiapoi experience for later political 
advancement were Mr R. Moore, who represented the Kaiapoi electorate 
1890-3, 1896-9 and was a member of the Legislative Council 1914-35, 
and Mr N. E. Kirk, who later represented Lyttelton in Parliament and 
became Leader of the Opposition and N.Z. Labour Party. 

Mr H. MclIntosh, Mayor 1924-27, is renowned for the joint gift, with 
his brother, R. McIntosh, Rangiora Mayor 1925-27, of the McIntosh Shield, 
awarded annually to the town gaining most points in a combined sports 
series. 

Others to serve more than one term in the mayoral chair were Messrs. 
W. Doubleday, W. H. A. Vickery, E. Feldwick, O. M. Williams (two each); 
Mr Vickery’s term of thirteen years being the longest period of the century. 

Mr H. O. Hills, Mayor of Kaiapoi in the borough’s centennial year, 
has served fifteen years as a councillor and an earlier term as Mayor. 
In recognition of his distinctive service in local body activities since 1932, 
he received the M.B.E. in 1967. 

The Mayoral list is: Matthew Hall, 1868. J. C. Porter, 1869. T. Newn- 
ham, 1870 part. C. Dudley, 1870-71. E. G. Kerr, 1872-76. J. W. Ellen, 
1877-8. G. H. Blackwell, 1879-81. C. Smith, 1882. E. Parnham, 1883. R. 
Moore, 1884-87. C. Hansen, 1888-90. R. Blakeley, 1891. W. Doubleday, 
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1892-93. E. Feldwick, 1894-96. W. Doubleday, 1897. J. L. Wilson, 1898. 
E. Feldwick, 1899-1901. J. Daly, 1902-04. A. Pearce, 1905-06. J. H. Black- 
well, 1907-11. R. Wylie, 1912-14. J. W. Barnard, 1915. J. H. Blackwell, 
1916-23. H. Mcintosh, 1924-27. H. C. Revell, 1928-29. W. H. A. Vickery, 
1930-41. E. Gray, 1942-44. W. H. A. Vickery, 1945-47. C. M. Williams, 1948- 
50. H. O. Hills, 1951-53. N. E. Kirk, 1954-57pt. C. T. Williams, 1957pt.- 
59. O. M. Williams, 1960-65pt. H. O. Hills, 1965-68. 

Members of the Kaiapoi Borough Council in its hundredth year are 
Mr H. O. Hills, M.B.E., C.M., J.P., Mayor; and Cnrs. R. Monk (Deputy- 
Mayor); T. M. Ayers, J.P., R. C. Palmer; W. E Bell; T C. Cross; F. R. J. 
Clemett; T. L. Williams; J. A. McKenzie; R. L. Wylie. 

Cnr. Florence Clemett has the distinction of being the first and only 
woman elected to the council. Mrs Clemett has served since 1962 and has 
been chairman of the Library, Municipal Buildings and Housing Com- 
mittee for three years. 

Other 1967-68 council committees and their chairmen, are: Town Plan- 
ning and By-Laws Committee, Cnr. R. L. Wylie; Harbour Committee, 
Cnr. W. E. Bell; Works and Reserves Committee, Cnr. R. Monk; Centennial 
Committee, Cnr. T. M. Ayers; Electricity Committee, Cnr. T. M. Ayers; 
Finance Committee, Mr H. O. Hills. 

The Town Clerks appointed during the century have been: Messrs. C. E. 
Dudley, T. Sutherland, G. Clarke, T. Wilson, G. J. Webster, R. Chapman, 
J. H. Morley, S. R. Wright, C. H. Wright, J. Bosomworth, R. J. Smith, 
S. E. Papprill, N. E. Clemens, R. J. S. Botting, I. J. Corich, C. W. D. 
Hodgson, N. E. Clemens. In July, 1921, Mr C. H. Wright was congratulated 
by the council on completition of 21 years’ service and for his ‘‘good spirit 
shown in helping all sorts of things promoted for the good of the town”. 
His forerunner, S. R. Wright, was his brother. 

The electrical engineers, appointed by the council, have been: Messrs H. 
W. Childs, A. J. Shore, C. H. Court, F. Woodward, R. G. Simpson, K. L. 
Zajonskowski, M. G. Ruddenklau. Other council officers are Mr J. W. 
Mehrtens, Assistant Town Clerk, and Mr G. Gilbert, Borough Foreman. 

The town fathers at Kaiapoi, long ago set a pattern of steady rather 
than spectacular progress. The result of their vision and courage, tempered 
with diligence and discretion, is evident in the statistics for the borough at 
March 31, 1966. Nine hundred and seventy ratepayers own 1223 rateable 
properties. 

The shape of the borough reflects sensible planning, in step with a popula- 
tion of 3528; increased from 1514 in 1886. The muddy roads have dis- 
appeared in nine miles of sealed streets and 54 miles unsealed streets. About 
fourteen miles of footpaths, kerbing and channelling are lit by 280 street 
lights. 

Employees of the Kaiapoi Borough Council, including electrical depart- 
ment staff and part time workers, number 29. 

A buoyant financial position appears from the accounts of March 31, 
1966, which record total liabilities of £142,422 offset by total assets of 
£565,648. Total expenditure of £122,114 was met by total revenue, including 
a rate of 10.2 pence in the pound, of £122,327. 

The rateable unimproved value of the 865 acres in the borough is 
$2,026,550, after the government revaluation in 1967 (£108,325 in 1886) and 
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the capital value, $7,947,350. Rates struck at March 31, 1968, were $66,367, 
including a total of $2720 on behalf of other local bodies. 

The Kaiapoi Borough Council has budgeted and planned well, to keep 
abreast of population and industrial expansion within its boundaries. The 
future will bring an urgent need for borough expansion and allied amenities, 
in the wake of the completed Northern Motorway. The Kaiapoi councillors 
are aware and are discussing eventualities. 

“The willingness of citizens to give their services free to the community 
is the very foundation of the democratic system of life,” said Mr C. Morgan 
Williams in 1965 at the public installation of the Mayor and council. 
During the one hundred years, the amount of voluntary work achieved by 
councillors for the benefit of the town, is vast. The borough council is the 
watchdog for the town’s needs and it has not failed in its vigil. Kaiapol’s 
future is in strong hands. 
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